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National Sugar Growers’ Association. 
OFFICERS FOR 1884. 

President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 
sota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; C. F. Clarkson 
Iowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 

liams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Ill. 
Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville 

Ills. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Northern Cane Industry. 


The manufacturers of sugar and sirup 
are now busy throughout the country. 
The early varieties of sorghum are in 
condition to work, and all the millls are 
busy. The season has been quite favor- 
able for the growth of cane, and if the 
weather remains dry, and there is no 
early frost, there will be a much larger 
product of sugar and sirup. from North- 
ern cane than we have ever had before. 
At Hutchinson, Kas., the works are run- 
ning to their fullestcapacity. One thou- 
sand acres of cane were putin, and the 
crop is a good one. ‘lhe cane yields 
fifty-two per cent of juice and the quality 
of sirup and sugar is excellent. 

At Sterling, Kas., twelve hundred 
acres of cane were raised, and the crop 
isa heavy one. The cane yields sixty- 
two per cent of juice, being run through 
a double mill. ‘here will be an average 
yield of at least five hundred pounds of 
sugar to the acre, if the crop is properly 
saved, aside from the molasses. 

It is hardly necessary to urge the im- 
portance of pushing all works, whether 
large or small, to their fullest capacity 
nightandday. There should be a double 
set of hands so that the evaporating can 
be pushed all night. Frost may be ex- 
pected at almost any time, now, and it 
is a race to beat Jack Frost. If he gets 
a good bite at the cane there will be but 
little left, and that in a very damaged 
state. 

The present prospect indicates a large 
supply of sirup. It is made for the 
money it brings. Quality to a very large 
extent controls the price. A good arti- 
cle isalways in demand. A poor article 
it is difficult to get rid of. There has 
been a great improvement in the quality 
of sorghum sirup in the last few years. 
Formerly it was only necessary to say 
sorghum sirup to turn everybody from it. 
There has been a great prejudice against 
it to overcome, but the fine quality of the 
product of late years has overcome that 
prejudice,’and the best families of the 
land are seeking it. [tis about the only 


pure sirup that can be. obtained. 
Nearly all the sirups of com- 


merce are adulterated with glucose or are 
composed almost entirely of that article. 
There is scarcely any saccharine in it. 
The pure article, we hope, may soon 
drive out of market the adulterated one. 
Make such an articleas you will be proud 
of—that you will not be ashamed to offer 
for sale, and don’t be afraid to go to buy- 
ers and offer to sell it. Take samples 
with you, and sell by the keg or barrel, 
as Other manufacturers do through their 
agents. Work up the home market, sup- 
ply it, and keep the freight and commis- 
sions in your own hands that others have 
to pay to reach your market. 

Make astandard article, all of the same 
grade or quality, so that you can supply 
the same quality the year round. If you 
have any poor product keep that to itself 
—don’t contaminate the good by adding 
the bad. Have large tanks from which 
you can draw to supply any order. Get 
out trade lists with prices for five gallon 
kegs, ten gallon kegs, half barrels and 
barrels. Geta list of all the buyers in 
your region, and send out these cards 
frequently, and have samples shown of 
what you produced. Become business 
men, and conduct your business on busi- 
ness principles. Pure and good sorghum 
sirup has real intrinsic merit, and will 
work its way to thefront. There may be 
some prejudice against it, but merit in 
the quality of your goods will overcome 
it. It is true, sirup may be low in price, 
but wheat is low, wool is low, butter is 
low, and what farm pxoduct is not low? 
On account of low prices of farm pro- 
ducts, a greater diversity of products 
must be raised on the farm. Hence, the 
RuRAL WORLD, from the beginning, has 
urged the importance of attention to this 
industry. The more than one hundred | 
millions of dollars that annually go to 
other countries, should be kept at home, 
and distributed among the producers of 
our own country. 

Although it is a very busy time with 
sorghum growers and manufacturers 
now, yet we would be glad to have them 
write us. If any discoveries are made 
by the experiments going on, we shall 
be glad to publish them. Let us hear 








from all along the line. 





THOMAS BAKER & Son, seed and hop | 
factors, of 10 1-2 Thomas street, Borough 
S. E. London, England, send us their | 


semi-monthly seed circular and report. 





A. J. B. of Montgomery Co., Kansas, | 
asks quite a number of questions in re- | 
gard toa city newspaper and the imple- 
ments and machinery advertised in it. 
We are unable to give him the informa- 
tion asked for, further than to say, that 
the paper is published by the manufac- 
turers of the machinery, hence what is 
said in advocacy of it is said by them- 
selves. 

Mr. Robert Kirkwood, of Randolph 
county, Ills., called at our oflice on 
Thursday last, and gave us a taste of his 
new sample of sirup, and a very nice one 
it was too, thoroughly denuded of all 
sorghum taste, of a good, bright color, | 
and a marketable article of excellent | 
quality. It was made from Early Am-| 
ber. 

H» has only about five acres planted 
consisting of Marly Amber, Early Orange, 





Kansas Orange and Liberian, and thinks 
his Amber will make 120 gallons to the 
acre. He commenced cutting his Am- 
ber on the 28th August, worked it up on 
Friday, and sold it wholesale on Satur- 
day for 50 cents a gallon. He is of the 
opinion that his Early Orange will be 
ready to cut by the 8th Sept., and the 
others will follow immediately. 
ern Illinois has not had much rain dur- 
ing the summer, and their corn is about 
a failure. He thinks from the heavy 
weight of his Kansas orange that it will 
give him nearly or quite 200 gallons to 
the acre. He has been making sirup for 
nearly twenty years. Inthe sample he 
had with him he had used a little lime, 
and is about to experiment with bisul- 
phite. 





Sorghum at the World’s Exposition. 

It is wellknown to our readers that 
one of the largest Exhibitions of modern 
times will be made at New Orleans the 
coming fall and winter. The nations 
of the World are vieing with each other 
as to which can make the greatest dis- 
play. It has been thought by the friends 
of the sorghum industry that the pro- 
ducts of sorghum should be exhibited 
there, and efforts have been made in that 
direction. 

Col. Geo. Y. Johnson, secretary’of the 
Kansas State Fair, has been appointed 
by Commissioner Loring superintendent 
of the Agricultural Department ,of the 
World’s Exposition, and we have cor- 
responded with him and received a 
favorable reply, and he will do what he 
ean to favor the proper recognition of 
this industry, and hopes to secure the 
bestowal of premiums, A committee 
has been at work preparing a list of pre- 
miums that should be offered, and 
although there is yet no definite promise 
from the Exposition, still we think with 
the approval of Commissioner Loring and 
Col. Johnson that pramiums something 
like the following may be offered. Of 
course all depends upon the action of 
the Directory of the Exposition at New 
Orleans, but we hope it may be favorable. 
We publish the list of premiums the 
committee have drawn up at this time so 
that those who want to compete may 
save their cane and prepare their pro- 
ducts for competition. 

For the best sample sugar made in 
vacuum pan, not less than one barrel, 
$100; 2nd best, $50. 

Best sample sorghum sugar made in 
open pan, not less than one barrel, $100; 
2nd best, 350. 

Best sample sorghum Melado made in 
vacuum par, not less than 10 gallons, 
$50; 2nd best, $40. 

Best sample sorghum Melado made in 
open pan, not less than 10 gallons, $50; 
2aod, $40. i 

Best sample sorghum sirup made in 
open pan, not less than 10 gallons, $75; 
2nd, $50. 

Best sample centrifugal molasses made 
in vacuum pan, not less than 10 gallons, 
$75; 2nd, $50. 

Best sample centrifugal molasses made 
in open pan, not less than 10 gallons, 
$50; 2nd, $30. 

Best sample paper made from sorghum 
bagasse, not less than 100 Ibs., $100; 
2ud, $50. 

Best sample vinegar made from skim- 
mings or other by-products of sorghum, 
10 gallons, $40; 2nd, $20. 

Best display of the articles in this list, 
$100; 2nd, $50. 

Best sample flour, not less than 
twenty-five pounds, made'from sorghum 
seed, $30; 2nd, $20. 

Best sample candy made from the pro- 
duct of sorghum, not less than ten 
pounds, $20; 2nd, $10. 

Best variety of stalks of sorghum cane, 
$20; 2nd, $10. 

Rules and regulations governing the 
entry and exhibition of articles in this 
class, (sorghum products). 

Entries may be made by notffying 
————on or before —at which 
date the entry books will open at — 
Blank applications will be furnished on 
application and no entry can be made 
after j 

Each exhibit must be made in the 
name of the producer or manufacturer 
or his authorizec agent holding certifi- 
cate showing the same. 

Each entry must be accompanied with 
a full description of manner of manufac- 











| ture, or cultivation. 


Samples of sugar must be exhibited in 
boxes with glass fronts. 

Forthe exhibit of sirup sample glass 
jars will be furnished by the depart- 
ment. 

Samples of sorghum cane must be in 
lots of not less than five stalks of each 
variety closely bound with a strong 
stick in the centre as long as the longest 
stalk, and carefully covered with cloth 
to prevent the leaves being broken or seed 
knocked off. 





A. A, D. Gets Down to Business. 


Ep. RuRAL Wortp: I send to-day a 
sample of sorghum sirup. The juice 
was boiled until the thermometer showed 
221 degrees, and the evaporation was 
completed by using air heated to 120 de- 
grees, acting on large surfaces wet with 
the semi-sirup to carry off the water. 
No chemicals were used. The sample sent 
was from the first run made by the mill 
and apparatus, and I expect to get much 
beiter product. [have a vertical shaft 
18 feet high, containing a traveling car- 
rier, consisting of chains and cross-slats. 
This cayrier slowly passes through the 
semi-sirup in atrough at the bottom 
of the shaft and the slats which are wet 
by adhesion of the liquid pass upward 
through the shaft where a rapid current 
of heated air removes the water. I have 
600 square feet of evaporating surface in 
this apparatus, and it can easily have 
much more. Lean see no reason why 
this simple apparatus should not give as 
good results as a vacuum pan. It causes 
no change of color jn the liquid, but it 
of course concentrages the coloring mat- 


South- | 
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| ter already in the liquid. It evaporates 

sirup in the same way that fruit evapor- 
ators evaporate fruit. Itis practical to 
evaporate semi-sirup to any density in 
| dry weather without any artificial heat 
| by using a fan to make a current of air 
in the shaft. In the last RuRAL WORLD 
Prof. Wiley remarked ‘‘Sugar cannot be 
made with profit in a small way as sirup 
can, it has tobe done ona large scale 
and large sums invested in the busi- 
ness.”” This is true now, but is it neces- 
sarily so? I believe that when the small 
horse power mill grinds cane fresh from 
the field and in prime condition, and 
when the operator defecates properly 
and evaporates at low temperature, us- 
ing air to absorb and remove the water, 
sugar production will be possible, profit- 
able and popular with the ordinary far- 
mer. A.A. D. 

Bavaria, Kans. 

The sample was duly received, and 
was opened at the time Mr. Kirkwood 
was in the office, as mentioned on this 
page. The sample sent by A. A. D. 
was dark in color and acid in taste, and 
he can improve on it very much, if he 
would make a merchantable article. 








An Eastern Man‘’s Way of Thinking. 


Ep. RuRAL WORLD: The Cane Grow- 
ers’ Association of the Mississippi Valley 
is developing into a power, that must 
sooner or later be a recognized element 
in shaping the policy of the nation. As 
such, it seems to me that the question of 
tariff is one of the topics that should en- 
gage the attention of every member, noc 
in the usual way of party prejudice, 
which rejects in toto, or swallows in 
lumps whatever is presented, but with a 
view of subserving the best interests of 
all,in place of that af a few political hacks, 
whose hollow pretenses of love of coun- 
try are but cloaks to hide their selfish 
hypocrisy. The fostering of our sugar 
industry by some practical aid from the 
government is a matter of material im- 
portance. 

The present system of taxing sugar, 
while it may be a good scheme for rais- 
ing a revenue, is « useless burden upon 
every poor man, while it does not stimu- 
late to any extent the production of su- 
gar. Weare now paying $100,000,000 
for a necessity that could be raised here, 
$20,000,000 of which is ostensibly to pro- 
tect our sugar industry. Of this vast 
sum our planters are benefitted but very 
little, and itis a serious question whether 
the little their crop is enhanced is not 
more than offset by the increase of 
prices for anything they are compelled 
to purchase, to say nothing of the effect 
that our protective system may have 
upon labor. ‘There seems to bea slight 
inconsistency in the logic that would ex- 
clude the product of labor to an extent 
that debars our own working men in 
competing with other nations, and at the 
same time inviting the pauper laborer 
of every nation to come here to aid us 
in helping to compete against them. 

England to-day is supplying the 
markets of Mexico and South America 
while our own mills are lying idle, and 
tens of thousands of working men and 
women are out of employment,—our 
commerce is swept from the sea, which 
should furnish employment for 100,000 
men, while our nation is drained of 
$100,000,000 annually, to carry our raw 
materials and the farmer’s products 
away. Either there is a grevious fallacy 
in the system itself, or, instead of our 
being the most intelligent, the most in- 
genius, and the most enterprising people, 
that we have so complacently thought 
ourselves, we are the most egotistical 
asses that the sun shines on. 

The condition of the laboring class in 
England, is held up as a bugbear to our 
workingmen here, to show them what 
theirs would be if free trade was, to be 
adopted. I will state here that the aver- 
age weekly wages paid in England is 
$38.26, while in this country it is $11.85,a 
difference of $3.59 per week. If our 
statesmen will figure out the extra cost 
of rent, of groceries, of clothing, etc., 
that they are compelled to pay, and add 
this sum to the days, weeks and months, 
that our Jaborers are thrown out of work 
by factories shutting down because there 
is no outlet for their product, they can 
then draw an intelligent line between 
the relative advantages of each. 
In the meantime there is a fact that our 
working men can ponder upon when 
they are out Of work, and which is this, 
since 1872 the wages of Englishmen have 
advanced 9 74-100 per cent., while during 
the same period ours have declined 15 per 
cent. Hence, if the theory of protecting 
labor is correct, we are surely not pro- 
tecting it sufficiently, and the tariff 
should be raised, or we should at once 
import more of the pauper help to help 
us out—of all the strong anomalies ever 
seen, this is the strongest. The richest 
country on the face of the earth in soil, 
in mines of coal, iron, copper, lead, sil- 
ver, and gold. A climate that is adapted 
to every specie of farming. A people of 
greater intelligence and more enterprise. 
Possessing all these advantages which 
should enable them to successfully com- 
pete against the world, cooped up, fet- 
tered hand and foot, and unable to com- 
pete with any of the old nations of 
Europe, or even Asia. This whole sys- 
tem of protecting labor is a delusive 
humbug, and is flaunted before the eyes 
of farmers and working men, the red flag 
of monopolies. 

These are the institutions so cunningly 
designed to protect; and in the end, the 
burden is borne by those guiled to sup- 
port them. There is no blow that would 
so effectually crush opposition to Ameri- 
can jindustry as to give our people an 
even chance in supplying the markets of 
the world. Let our Government foster 
enterprise until our people acquire the 
skill to bring their forces to bear in op- 
position. Let the duty on sugar be 
taken off entirely, and in its place, pay 
every cane grower a bounty of one or 
two dollars for every ton of cane raised 
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during the next ten years, and a similar 
bounty on tbeets. Before six years we 
will be exporting sugar; and our rich, 
cheap lands, tilled by the mechanical 
appliances that the genias of our in- 
ventors will bring forth to save manual 
labor, will more than prove a match to 
all the cheap labor of the old world. 
Our farmers are to-day competing with 
the serf labor of Russia in supplying 
England with grain, though handicapped 
with the evils of a Protective tariff, that 
imposes a tax on every tool and every 
rag of clothing they purchase, every 
pound of tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco or 
drink of whisky they Duy, and still they 
are told they need more of this protec- 
tion. It is not the price that the open 
markets of Europe offer, that militates 
against the Western farmer, but it’s the 
monopolies that eat up Is profits—com- 
binations and railroads which control 
every outlet, and manipulace every act 
touching the rights of the people. 

There is no country on earth that can 
compete with the West injgrowing grain, 
or the South in cotton, or Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Missouriin the manufacture of 
iron, or the Pacitic slope in wines, or the 
United States in every field of manufac- 
ture. And with all these national ad- 
vantages, a nation of fifty-seven mill- 
ions pleading the baby act of protection! 
This is food for thought. Truly yours, 
O.F. BOOMER. 





From Wisconsin. 


EpiItoR RuRAL WoRLD: Some of 
your correspondents not long since were 
wondering what had become of Messrs. 
Kinney, Miller, Bozarth, Powell and oth- 
ers. Now I will report, asI have just 
finished threshing my wheat from my 
last year’s frozen cane ground, one piece 
of 25 acres yielding 36 bushels, another 
piece of 18 acres 401-2, still another piece 
42 bushels, while] my corn ground only 
gave me 30 bushels. Now isn’t that 
speaking a good word for sorghum. 

The planting of cane was less this sea- 
son than tor several years but is looking 
well. [hope to commence grinding the 
15th and think we will be done in time 
to attend the St. Louis Convention, and 
hope to show improvement in our work. 

O 8.P. 

River Falls, Wis. Sept. 1st, 1884. 





Sugar Crop Outlook for 1884. 


We greatly fear this season will be one 
of general short crops for Louisiana. 

A series of misfortunes have visited 
planters, including nearly all crops. 

It iswell known that the sugar crop, 
owing to the partial failure of the ra- 
toons, will fall considerably short of that 
of last year, at best—at least 25 per cent., 
including the loss by floods. If the 
drouth continues, as it does to present 
writing in most sections, it will be even 
more than 25 per cent. short. Sugar 
planters all feel more desponding than 
ever before, for it has been so difficult to 
obtain means to make this crop, that, 
unless there is an improvement in the 
price of their product, many will this 
fall grind up all their cane and either 
turn their plantations over to commis- 
sion merchants, go to stock-raising or 
general farming. We hope there will be 
no hasty action in that direction, for, 
as Mr. Wilkinson said in his essay be- 
fore the last meeting of the Louisiana 
Sugar Planters’ Association, all crops 
have their seasons of depressions and all 
others have overcome them. While the 
outlook is indeed gloomy, regarding the 
yield of sugar, the chances for protec- 
tion and even for making a crop this 
year, (it being some weeks late and 
quite small for the season,) yet none 
should cease to hope and more strongly 
determine to make a brave fight for vic- 
tory. 

At this time planters can look about 
them, and see wherein they might and 
yet can economize in ¥arious ways. In- 
stead of buying corn, oats. meat, mules, 
horses and even hay sometimes, these 
articles all could and should be grown at 
home. Those who first strike out in 
that direction will be the first to over- 
come their difficulties. All should be- 
come farmers, and make at home every 
article adapted to our soil and climate, 
and thus become self sustaining, even 
though sugar should not sell for more 
than cost. 

We must commend the course of the 
Iberville Branch of the Louisiana Sugar 
Planters’ Association, who have resolved 
to plant less cane—which, of course, 
means more cornand other farm pro- 
ducts. Instead of its being our aim to 
increase the sugar product, rather strive 
to increase any and all other crops which 
tend to promote the independence of the 
planter. 

Fora time,it was the ambition of 
every cultivator in alluvial Louisiana to 
become a sugar planter. Now it happens 
that this hard-working class of cultiva- 
tors envy the thrifty cotton farmers and 
stock raisers who do not have a tenth of 
the responsibility, yet more ease and as 
much money. The lesson here taught 
tells us none should overcrop himself, 
and by seeking a diversity of crops, the 
true road to independence is found.— 
Sugar Bowl. 


Northern Sugar Cane in Tennessee. 


From a letter from Franklin, Tenn., to 
the American, we gather the following 
information: 

“The completion of the sugar mills 
was celebrated to-day about ten o'clock, 
by the chorus of a good many steam 
whistles from the different mills here. 
The blowing lasted some time, and the 
notes appeared to be inspired by exulta- 
tion at the auspicious opening. It was 
merely a testing of the immense and 
complicated machinery, which seems to 
move off well. On Monday the works 
will be set to moving in the manufacture 
of the several different grades of sugar 
from the sorghum produced here in the 
county, and if enough is not ripe to run 
the mills, other portions of the South will 
be drawn upon to supply them. The 


fires of the furnaces will be lighted by 
little Fanny Marshall Turley, the lovely 
little daughter of the Superintendent, T. 
J. Turley. This is the opening of a great 
industry in which fifty thousand dollars 
of our home capital is invested, and 
which, it is hoped, will turn out entirely 
successful.”’ 

And the RURAL WORLD hopes to hear 
of many similar enterprises, both North 
and South. 

Such mills will stimulate the cultiva- 
tion of cane anywhere, because it relieves 
the farmer of the expense and labor of 
machinery and manufacturing, and en- 
ables him either to dispose of his cane, or 
market the produce, by the employment 
of the best machinery the country af- 
fords, engineered and manipulated by 
those who are expert at the business, in- 
stead of buying and running a small mill 
and working up both cane and juice by 
inexperienced hands. 

Such mills will, like the creameries, 
work up the juice to one grade or stand- 
ard, and in the course of time have a 
brand of its own that will be known all 
the country round, and have a standard 
value. This course of procedure means 
twenty to thirty dollars per acre to the 
farmer for the stripped cane delivered at 
the mill, besides a half a ton or more of 
most excellent fodder left at home, and 
from twelve to twenty bushels of seed 
having the value and feeding quality of 
corn. 








Agricultural. 








Underdraining, 


Ep. RuRAL WORLD: Can you or any 
of your readers give me and others any 
information concerning the most ap- 
proved methods of underdraining such 
land as we have here in Lafayette Coun- 
ty? With the character of this land you 
are doubtless familiar. The soil is dark, 
heavy and very rich, the best in the 
State, but much of it is springy and wet, 
and requires some kind of underdrain- 
ing to warm it and convert the swales 
into uplands. 

I want to know how deep the ditches 
should be dug, and how near together, 
what size and kind of tiling to use, and 
whether it is cheaper to employ machine 
or hand labor, and if machinery, where 
it can be obtained, and at what cost? 

One hundred acres scattered here and 
there over a large farm is the amount of 
work required to be done if it can be ac- 
complished without adding too large a 
percentage to the original cost of the 
land, viz.: fifty dollars per acre. Will 
you have the trouble to answer these in- 
quiries at an early date through the 
columns of your paper, and oblige, 

Yours truly, J. E. H. 

Hall’s Park, Lexington, Mo. 





EpITOR RuRAL WORLD: As you have 
requested the farmers to write for your 
paper, Ihave concluded to write a few 
lines on growing wheat. My way is to 
break stubble land, soon as possible af- 
ter wheat is taken off the ground, say in 
July if possible, plow about 4 to 6 inches 
deep, and let it lay until the 1st of Sept. 
Then take Randall s disk harrow or any 
harrow that willcut up the voluntary 
wheat and grass and turn the soil up in 
order to save the second plowing. 
After [ go over with my pulverizer then I 
take the tooth barrow and double har- 
row with it, then a drag or roller over it 
and that packs the ground, then 
your ground is ready for the 
drill. Luse the Kentucky spring drill be- 
cause it don’t take but one hand to use 
it. I commence'sowing about 15th Sept. 
and aim to finish by the 10th Oct. Ow- 
ing te the drouth last year I did not get 
done until the 23rd of Oct. Whenl 
commence sowing I put one bushel to 
acre, in the latter part of the'season, I 
put one bushel and a quarter to acre. The 
late sowing does not have time 
to stool out ere winter, hence, 
it requires more seed. I don't think it,a 
good idea to sow wheat over five years 
in succession on the same ground. 

I will close for this time hoping to 
hear from some other,farmers on wheat. 
A grand privilege you have given the 
farmers to express their views and 
modes of farming in your paper. 

The next time I write I will tell you 
the way L put in wheat after corn. 

C. W. M. 

Cedar City, Mo. 





What Constitutes Judicious Farming. 


Some years ago we heard a farmer 
who had become rich at the business 
remark in a conversation on what might 
be called good or judicious farming, that 
the ‘‘test of good farming is that every 
successive crop is better than the one 
that preceded it.** To obtain such an 
evidence of skilful tillage, however, for 
a series of years, would of course be an 
impossibility, but to keep the soil in such 
astate of fertility as to insure a full and 
remunerative yield when favored by the 
season, is an evidence of intelligent farm- 
ing of by no means common occurrence. 
We have no fearof the uitimate pros- 
perity of the agriculturist who secures 
this encouraging result of his labors. 
We have seen extensive and highly cul- 
tivated farms by subsequent injudicious 
evitivation degenerate into barrenness; 
and we have not many miles to go to see 
the once sterile sand plains of Jersey, by 
systematic tillage, liberally rewarding 
the proper labors of the husbandman. 
Land there that was formerly covered 
with rank grasses, huckleberry bushes 
and stunted pines, now yields in an 
abundance the cherries and apples, and 
all the field-crops that can be profitably 

own in the adjacent States. Good til- 

age having developed the true charac- 
ter of this once confparatively unproduc- 
tive soil, has in many localities enhanced 
its pecuniary value, and there are plenty 





of instances where a quarter of a century 


ago land that could not be sold for five 
dollars an acre would not now be dis- 
posed of for a hundred dollars an acre. 
Thus, asthe value of the soil of New 
Jersey for agricultural purposes becomes 
disclosed, the quantity and worth of her 


grain, fruit and vegetable products 
steadily increase, and will continue to 
do so. 

And all this is the result of what we 


simply call judicious farming, and it 
answers the question which is asked at 
the start.—Germantown Tel. 


Applying Manure to Grass Lands. 


—The numher of farmers who believe 
in applying manure to grass lands in the 
autumn is every year increasing. The old 
idea that manure applied to the surface 
of the land, except just before it is to be 
taken up by the growing plants, loses a 
considerable portion of its fertility is at 
the present time believed by a very few. 
Observation and experiment have taught 
that the loss by evaporation of manure 
that is applied in the autumn is more 
than made up by the protection its ap- 
plication affords to the roots of the 
grass. 

Another advantage in the fall applica- 
tion is the frequent freezing and thawing 
of the manure which breaks up the 
lumps, and makes it so fine that it settles 
down among the roots of the grass toa 
position where it is not only out of the 
reach of the knives of the mower, but in 
just that position when spring opens to 
get the right degree of moisture and 
heat to basten decomposition, thus rap- 
idly producing plant food. But when 
manure is spread onthe surface in the 
spring, unless very wet, the lumps dry, 
hard and are not only in the way of the 
mower, but do not decompose, and do 
not furnish plant food until another 

year. 

Many farmers now make it a practice 
to begin to manure their grass lands in 
the autumn, and to continue to apply 
the manure as fast as made until they 
have applied all that they think they 
can spare for the purpose, claiming that 
to do so secures to them better crops of 
grass, and at the same time advances 
their work when they are not as busy as 
in the spring months. 

One of the most wasteful methods of 
applying manure is to getit outin the 
autumn and leave it over winter in small 
heaps, spreading it in the spring after 
the grass begins to grow. The number 
who do this is comparatively small, but 
every year we see here and there one 
who does, doing it probably under the 
impression that the loss is much less 
than if spread at once after having been 
carried to the field in the autumn. By 
this practice the outside heaps dry hard, 
so hard that when spread in the spring 
the lumps do not soften, but remain hard 
and dry to obstruct the mower and to be 
raked up with the hay. When the man- 
ure spreader comes into general use this 
practice will be abandoned.—Massachu- 
setts Ploughman. 


Now Look Out tor Manures. 


The attention of the thrifty farmer 
should be directed during the open fall 
weather to the accumulation of manure 
materials. There is no soil that is under 
cultivation, unlessit be the deltas of 
rivers, that are annually fertilized by 
over-tlows which leave behind them 
fresh deposits of fertilizing substances— 
and those lowlands are but too frequent- 
ly unhealthy—we say there is no soil 
under cultivation, with this exception, 
that does’not require to be kept in good 
condition by the application of manure. 
Every crop removed from a field ex- 
hausts it of a portion of its constituents, 
its “‘plant food,’? as the Germans call 
it, and this loss must be made 
= or the fertility of the soil cannot 

e kept up. Of course plowing and 
thorough cultivation will do much toward 
keeping up the fertility of a soil, but 
none of these processes can absolutely 
restore to the land the constituents that 
the crops take from it. These must be 
returned in the shape of domestic or 
commercial manures. First, thorough 
liming lies at the base of good farming 
in many sections. Lime is not a manure 
of itself, but its action in the soil converts 
the organic and inorganic elements 
otherwise locked up there into soluble 
food for future crops. Assuming, then, 
that lime has been already ap- 
plied, if the soil has been previously 
exhausted by bard cropping, its full and 
complete effects will not be evident un- 
less it has vegetable matter to act upon 
in addition to the mineral constituents 
contained in the soil itself. Where there 
is some life remaining in the soil, that is 
to say, some elements of fertility, lime 
and acrop of clover turned under will 
be of immense advantage in the process 
of regeneration. I believe, with our hot 
and dry summers, in keeping the fields 
covered as frequently as possible with 
green crops. 

It is our continuous hay crops which 
have so exhausted many Northern and 
Eastern farms, and the damages thus 
created to the soils can only be repaired 
by frequent applications of manure. 
Now, manure is a term of much wider 
significance than people generally imag- 
ine. It is not restricted to the contents 
of the barnyard and the hog-pen, the 
poultry house and the cattle shed, but 
embraces all sorts of animal refuse and 
every species of rough vegetable matter. 
from a dead horseto dead leaves. In 
fine. bones, wood, ashes, marsh muck, 
turf from roadsides, the waste of 
slaughter houses and provision packing 
establishments, wool, hair, horns, fish, 
and those valuable compounds that are 
offered for sale under the general and 
well known name of fertilizers, all these 
are manures. 





Domestic manures, however, which 
can be composted on every farm, merit 
attention, as their chief cost is the labor 
employed. One compost heap should be 
formed within easy distance of the house, 
yet sufficiently remote from it not to be- 
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come offensive when fermentation sets 
in. The foundation of this heap should 
be turf, wood’s mold and leaves, over 
this should be spread a layer of wood 
ashes and the soapsuds which would 
otherwise be poured off from the Mon- 
day’s washtubs and permitted to run to 
waste. When the first layer is well satur- 
ated and furnished with a sufficient 
quantity of wood ashes, a second layer 
of refuse vegetable matter should be sup- 
plied and the wood ashes and soapsuds 
again turned on it, the same process be- 
ing continued layer by layer throughout 
the winter. When the heap is thawed in 
the spring and fermentation is well ad- 
vanced, the whole sheuld be turned over 
and incorporated, and the new heap thus 
formed may be suffered to remain until 
the time arrives for carting it to the field. 
—American Cultivator. 


The Fish ond. 














——— 


Views on Carp Culture. 
Here are some views on the culture of 
the German carp (credited to ‘ta writer 
in the New England Farmer,”) which 
are evidently so truthful, practical and 
suitable as to be worthy the attention of 
all those engaged in this growing indus- 
try: ‘In the immediate future, as in 
the past, the subject of breeding carp 
will engross a large share of the fish cul- 
turist’s attention. If it is worthy of 
universal dissemination, may it be ac- 
celerated by all interested parties, and if 
unworthy, let them denounce it. Con- 
siderable research on my part has dis- 
covered the following facts relating to 
the carp or ciprinedae family which con- 
tains about 270 species, the best known 
being the C. auratus, or goldfish. The 
common earp, C. caripo, has been|bred in 
the Old World for centuries, and the 
German carp, C. carrissius, also called 
erucian, and by Prof. Baird, of the U. 
S. Fish Commission, the leather carp, 
for along time by the Europeans. The 
German carp is the best in quality, and 
when all are poor, this is a desideratum 
in choosing which to plant. It thrives 
best in warm, sluggish water, in which 
are many grasses and weeds growing 


zone or climate. It will thrive in nearly 
every portion of our country, but in the 
colder parts, its fecundity and remarka- 
ble growth are materially decreased. 
From 400,000 to 700,000 eggs are pro- 
duced yearly, and deposited in the sum- 
mer months, on buses or grasses in the 
water, by medium-sized carp, and the 
eggs hatch in about two weeks (from ten 
to twenty days, according- to the tem- 
perature), if they are not eatan by the 
fish or brushed off into the mud. Under 
favorable circumstances these carp f¥yv 
attain a length of from three to four 
inches by September when the growth 
ceases, and shortly after, or in December 
eat the latest, they with larger carp in 
“groups of fifty or more, enter an exca- 
vation made in the mud called a ‘kettle,’ 
where they remain with heads a little 
lower than [the body, and each pointed 
to a grand centre. At the return of 
warm weather, they leave the ‘kettle’ 
and deep water, and commence feedin 
on aquatic plants. If the climate 
warm and tke growth of weeds and 
water grasses exuberant, or, if fed on 
lettuce, cabbage, boiled potatoes, soaked 
barley, or, if they have access to sewage; 
the four-inch carp may be twenty inches 
long in the fall, and instances are given 
where they have attained a length of two 
feet. Carp in Europe do not grow after 
the thirty-fifth year, but specimens have 
been found over 140 years old. Thirt 
to fifty pounds in weight, 3 1-2 feet in 
length and thirty-three inches in cir- 
cumference, are numerously recorded as 
carp weights and measures, and ninety 
pounds being the largest weightj I have 
seen of the German variety. 

The carpis not carniverous, neither 
does it subsist entirely on aquatic vege- 
tation and kitchen or brewer’s vegeta- 
tion and kitchen or brewer’s waste. but 
frequently devours worms and small in- 
sects found in the water, and it may be 
made a desirable assistance to a man’s 
comfort by putting it into ponds of stag- 
nant water where mosquitoes deposit 
their eggs. The fish will destroy my- 
riads of mosquitoes when the latter are 
‘‘wriglers.”’ The crucian or German 
‘arp is not classed with the game fishes, 
neither does it take the bait readily, but 
when hooked it *‘dies game,’’ and will 
live longer out of water than a horn pout. 
Bread paste balls, sweetened with honey 
and flavored with spirituous liquor, green 
peas, small boiled potatoes, and bits of 
lettuce, are principally used for bait. 

To those contemplating to plant this 
fish, let me give some of the objections 
to breeding carp. First, and most im- 
portant, it like other fish grown in stag- 
nant and muddy waters, is of second rate 
quality at the best; it will not thrive in 
water having a rocky, gravelly or sandy 
bed; itis nota favorite with the genu- 
ine angler; can be caught only in the 
summer season and will not thrive in 
small streams nor in rapidly flowing 
ones. If any reader of the Farmer has a 
pond, around the edge of which there is 
a rank growth of water grasses, and the 
greater part of the bed is soft mud, then 
1 will advise him to stock it with Ger- 
man carp, but to go to the expense of 
making an artificial pond for the produc- 
tion of this fish, or to plant them in one 
where land-locked salmon, brook trout. 
pickerel or bass will thrive, will be an 
act of which I think he will repent at an 
early day. ButI am very sanguine in 
the belief that fish culture is yet in its in- 





fancy, and that this promising industry 
must be conducted with great care and 
discretion to make it what it should be, 
one of the important sources of revenue 
| for the rural people.” 


from a muddy bed, and in a temperaté>-~.___ 
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The Shepherd. 


Officers of the Missouri Woo! Growers’ 
Association. 

President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 

Vice-President—G. H. Wallase, Howard 
eounty, Mo. 

Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

fSecretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 
@FFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 


Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, 
Plattsburg; Directors, Dan. W. Mc Quitty, 
Aughesville, Mo., Harry McCullough, Fay- 


ette; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 
McCullough. 


The Sheep Breeders’ Business Reviving. 


EpitoR RuRAL WORLD: The farm- 
ers of Caldwell County, Mo., have en- 
joyed a season of growing rains, and as 


a consequence their crops are looking 
and doing well. The sheep business is 
reviving. Mr. J. N. Rozelle of this 


town shipped 175 rams to Montana two 
weeks since, and Mr. 8. Denton started 
on the 28th Sept. for San Antonio, 
Texas, with 150 splendid rams, and a 
car load of Spanish Merino ewes were 


shipped the same day for Iowa, all from | 


Breckenridge. The sheep of this county 
were never in better health; especially 
the lambs, which are very thrifty. 

Those who have good flocks and take the 
right care of them will succeed, notwith- 
standing the present low price of wool. 
which cannot be maintained much long- 
er. G. B. BOTHWELL. 

Breckenridge, Mo. 

Mr. B. is right, we believe, in regard 
to the value of wool, for when the mar- 
ket now overstocked with manufactured 
goods is relieved by distribution and 
sale, the mills will discover that they 
must have wool, and when that time 
comes competition will make the price, 
which will not be that of to-day. We 
thave periodical depressions in all de- 
partments of business, have had them in 
the sheep and wool business before, but 
time invariably brought relief and re- 
stored the equilibrium. <A bright future 
is before those who holdon to their 
stock. 





Sheep on Shares.—An Experiment. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: Fortunes 
made by taking stock to be raised on the 
shares usually figure well on paper, but 
practically the returns are often quite 
unsatisfactory. This seems to be more 
frequently true of sheep handled on the 
shares than of any other kind of farm 
stock. The seemingly greater unprofit- 
ableness in sheep raising, however, may 
be owing to the greater frequency with 
which stock of this kind, than any other, 
is let out to be bred on shares. 

Why itis that such stock should so of- 
ten prove unprofitable may be accounted 
for in several ways. The animals may 
not perhips be in good condition, and of 
proper age for breeding purposes. So 
long as they are doing well under the 
immediate care of the owner, he is not 
likely to give them up to be kept on 
the shares. This thought should lead to 
a very caretul examination as to whether 
the animals offered are of real worth for 
the use intended. If they are not, the 
owner had better put them out to be fed 
and fattened for what they will bring on 
the market. On the other hand, the 
stock may be all that could be desired, 
and the owner may have good and legi- 
timate reasons for letting it out, yet the 
party taking it may fail in the care and 
management, or in making just and ac- 
curate returns. 

The following experience may very 
properly be recorded as an offset to the 
occasional pen-pictures which so glow- 
ing set ferth the wonderful profits to be 
had from sheep-farming on the shares; 


“wherein lambs, like young chickens, are 


counted prematurely, but no sequel ever 
told. 

A flock of ten pure-bred Cotswold 
ewes was let out, in September, 1881, 
for three years. The owner was to be at 
no expense whatever for care or keep, 
but was to receive one-half of the wool 
at shearing time each year; one-half of 
the ram lambs were to be left with the 
flock, and at the end of the three years, 
one-half of them delivered, with orig- 
inal ten ewes, if living, to the owner. 
The party taking these sheep had others 
of the same breed and was, therefore, 
provided with good breeding rams; and 


~~ -now for the result: . 
Before lambing time in 1882, two of | 
the ewes had died. Of the remaining} wool growers to stand by their flocks. | 


eight, five lost their lambs in the spring 
of 1882. The other three raised five 
lambs that year—two rams and _ three 
ewes. The ram lambs were divided in | 
September 1882, as per agreement, ‘and | 
the three ewe lambs wintered with seven | 
of the original ewes—the eighth having} 
died in September 1882. The secon 
winter, therefore, the flock numbered ten | 
head, as during the first winter. 

By lambing time in 1883, another ewe 
had died. Two of the remaining six lost 
their produce in 1883, two had no pro- | 
duce, and the other two raised one lamb | 
each—one a ram lamb and the other a 
ewe lamb. The ram lamb was delivered 
to the owner in September 1883,the party 
having the care of the sheep agreeing to 
wait until the following year for the 
value of his share of the divide of 1883. 
In the spring of 1883, one of the ewe 
lambs of 1882 was killed by dogs, so that 
by the third winter there were six of the 
original ewes, two yearling ewes and one 
ewe lamb of 1883. 

Before lambing time in 1884, three of 
the old ewes had died, and also the ewe 
lamb of 1883. One of three remaining 
ewes raised a ewe lamb in 1884. The 
other two had no produce this year, and 
were barely able to pass through the 
winter. During the past summer they 
have fattened up on good pasture, and 
at this writing they are looking well. 

At the end of the three years’ time, in 
September 1884, the count stood thus: 








Ram lamb delivered in 1882......+eeeseeeee 1 
Ram lamb delivered in 1883......... 1 
Ewe lamb of 1882 delivered in 1884.. l 
Original ewes returned in 1884......-++++-- 3 
6 

Ram lamb retained in 1882......-+seeeeeeee 1 

Ewe lamb of 1882 retained in 1854... 1 
Ewe lamb of 1884 retained in 1884......-+-. 1 P 
9 


The ewe lamb of 1884 was retained to 
offset the ram lamb delivered in 1883. 

The proceeds from sale of wool are not 
given, but it is understood that the 
amount was comparatively small. 

Here, then,we have a flock of ten pure- 
bred Cotswold ewes to start with, and at 
the end of three years, we have produced 
to the uumber of six only, with three 
only of the ten ewes —— This is in- 
deed a poor showing, and so complete a 
failure that both parties interested might 
not be unwilling that the whole matter 
be forgotten. 

Yet with all this, it is worthy of note, 











| wise to accept defeat and explode our| 


| tistics furnished from the office of the 


that neither party in th’s ease is dis- 
gusted with the sheep business. They 
each have tlocks of their own that have 
done well, and they are not the nien to 
be discouraged by a bit of experience of 
this kind. It has helped to teach them 
that success in sheep raising, whether on 
the shares or not, requires good knowl- 
edge of the breed handled, and that it be 
well suited to the soil and climate where 
kept; and moreover, that in the breeding 
of Cotswol ls there is little or no profit 
in keeping ewes after they are six years 
old. PHIL, THRIFTON. 


Sheep at the Shows. 
We confess that it is pretty difficult to 


arouse much enthusiasm among the 
tlockmasters. They do not feel much 


like singing and dancing, and are not to 
blame forit. Butif any of us have not 
made up our minds to go out of the busi- 
necs—and we had, we think, better make 
haste slowly in that direction—we had 
better keep a stiff upper lip, as the say- 
ing s and push ahead with at least as- 
sumed energy. The fairs and fat stock 
shows will soon be here. It may require 
a little effort, under the circumstances, 
to take our she: p to these places for ex- 
hibition, for a tlockmaster is 
anxicus to keep his sheep very promi- 
|nently before his eyes. But there is 


| nothing gained by sulking. while there | 


may be something gained by activity and 
cheerfulness. It would not be to the ad- 
vantage of the sheep interests if none 
of us should exhibit at the fairs and fat 
stock shows. We think thatall must ad- 
mit that. We believe that the people of 
| this country need to be familiarized with 
sheep. At a fair like the State Fair of 
Illinois, or at a show like the American 
Fat Stock show—both of which are held 
in Chicago—there is a grand opportunity 
to win sympathy for the sheep and its 
owner. There will be thousands of peo- 
ple who will attend these exhibitions who 
have no knowledge ofthe sheep. Ifthey 
should see none, their curiosity would 
not be aroused, and the knowledge which 
usually results from arousing a man’s 
curiosity would not come to them. If 
there were but few sheep on exhibition, 
they would not create an interest that a 
large number would. We believe in 
making a grand show of the sheep de- 
partment, and large numbers of people 
will be led to think about the matter of 
encouraging our sheep industries, who 
might never think unless such exhi- 
bitions are imposing enough to attract 
attention. Our sheep breeders have 
always been too modest. Recently 
they have been making considerable 
noise, but it took a pretty large and 
threatening cloud to make them call 
loud enough to be heard. There is no 
branch of live stock breeding in which 
there isso much quiet and lack of en- 
thusiasm as there isin sheep breeding. 
Last Winter a correspondent wrote The 
Rural and Stockman that he had learned 
a great deal from what he called the 
cattle fight in our columns, and that 
now he wished to learn something from 
la sheep fight. He opened the conflict, 
and there were three or four pretty caus- 
tic letters denouncing some of the breeds, 
but it ended there. There was not am- 
bition enough to stand up for the sheep. 


| That result would have been ut- 
| terly impossible among cattle 
breeders or horse breeders. Let some 


one write a line derogatory to any breed 
of cattle. and we shall not be able to find 


;room to publish the letters that will 
come in answer. Why is this’ It can 
not be said that printer’s ink in such 


mutters is useless, for our experience 
teaches us better than that; and the very 
man who could not be induced to defend 
|his breed of sheep, would write ener- 
| getically if his breed of cattle was at- | 
jtacked. Perhaps this lukewarmness is 
the result of some doubt as to whether 
ornot our breed of sheep is the best. 
Perhaps we do not appreciate the value 
of sheep ourselves. If thatis true, we 
cannot expect that other people will 
appreciate their value. We certainly 
cannot think that sheep are as firmly 
fixed in popular esteem as they might 
be. The limited consumption of mutton 
| proves that this is not the case. We,saw 
a few days since the statement that 
butchers, especially country butchers, 
| did not like to handle mutton, and did 
| all they could to discourage its use. We 
| do not know how much truth there may 
be in that, but if there is truth in it, the 
| evil should be corrected by making mut- 
ton more popular and thus creating an 
increased demand that could not be 
| treated lightly. The way to do this is to 
|talk sheep. Anything with merit can be 
| talked into popularity, and some things | 
| are talked into it that have no merits. 
| But we need more sheep talk, and the 
| sheep will talk for themselves if we put | 
| them into the pens at the shows.— Ex. 





| Don’t Sacrifice the Shetp. 


A writer in the Michigan Farmer exhorts | 


He says: | 

Before sacaificing their flocks farmers | 
should consider all featues of the ques- | 
tion bearing on the case, and then act | 
considerately in the premises. Never in| 
there so much interest manifested as in| 
the production of wool. Politicians are | 
compelled to consider the question, and | 
if legislation is the cause of the depres- | 
sion in prices of the product of the farm, | 
legislation can and will cure it. It is not | 
magaziues until an effort at least is made | 
to recover lost ground. A tew cents on| 
a pound of wool is not the only factor in | 
the question; the farmers who have such | 
a number of sheep as the farm will con- | 
veniently carry, can not sacrifice them | 
without doing injustice to the fertility of | 
the soil and its capacity to produce other | 
staple articles to take the place of wool | 
and mutton. The question of manure 
can not be ignored. If 100 sheep can 
permanently improve five acres a year, 
so that it shall produce one-fourth more 
bushels of grain, the absence of sheep 
in the economy of the farm will be felt to 
a greater or less degree than can be well 
determined until an attempt is made to} 
get along without them. From the sta-) 
Secretary of State it is nearly demon- 
strated that the yield of wheat is gauged 
by the number of sheep kept on the 
farm. A present decline of a few cents 
per pound on wool, with no indications 
that fat sheep for food will be less remu- 
nerative for food than for years past, is 
not sufficient for selling off sheep at a| 
sacrifice, nor for any less attention be- 
stowed upon the flock. 

To those who are out of sheep the 
present season will be a favorable time 
to invest some money in a good flock, as 
there will be plenty of farmers who will 
be anxious to sell. For those who haye 
determined to dispose of a portion of 
their flock by sales or by fattening, it 
will be a good time to use good judg- 
ment, sharpened by experience, to select 
for the home flock only such as come up 
to the ideal sheep. The very best time 
for such a selection is when shearing, and 
to mark such as are desirable to keep. 
There are some sheep in every flock that 
are really worth double the value of the 
average lot. The average number of 





not very | 


| such Kidney-Wort is a great boon. 


not a township in the State will average 
seven pounds: while there area plenty of 
grade flocks that will shear seven pounds 
of washed wool per head. By a judicious 
selection—taking out the light shearers 
and short staple wools—not only can the 
average be greatly increased, but the 
value and reputation of Michigan wool 
van be advanced to a par with the best 
wools in the market. Growing more and 
better wool on less legs, should be the 
motto, rather than keeping a less number 
of sheep on the farm. Wool is a pro 
duct that does not take fertility from the 
soil like the growing of grain, but actu- 
ally adds to the value of the farm for 
grain growing purposes. Buyers are 
| talking about paying 50 cents to 81 less 
| per head for feeding wethers, and inter- 
ested parties are talking down the prices 
of store sheep, but as yet no sales have 
| been made to fix values. Feeders will 
fill up their yards if they have to pay 
last year’s prices, and it is folly to sacri- 
| fice a fine flock of sheep on account of 
temporary shrinkage of wool values. The 
best way tor farmers to help to advance 
the price of wool, is for every one to buy 
a new suit of clothes, while they are 
cheap, and thus help manufacturers to 
an outlet for their goods. 


The Rot or Liver Fluke. 


This disease is caused by the presence 
of a flat worm in the liver. It is most 
| prevalent during wet seasons, and espe- 

cially in the Spring of the year. It is 
|contined almost exclusively to tlocks 
which are pastured on low lands which 
are overflowed by brooks and streams. 
During the oveitlow these worms are 
washed on the lands and are deposited, 
when very small, uponthe grass. The 
sheep eat them with the grass and the 
miniature fluke passes down the bowel 
until it reaches the liver duct, which it 
| ascends until it reaches the liver, where 
it remains and at once begins to increase 
in size. When developed it is from half 
an inch to an inchin length and about 


one-third as broad as long. It 
is flat. and its color is white. From 
800 to 1000 of these worms have been 


found in the liver of a single sheep. 
One of the first symptoms manifested by 
animals suffering from these worms, ac- 
cording to Tellor, is a change in the 
winking membrane of the eyelid. In 
healthy animals this membrane is thin, 
pink and free from turbid secretion. — If, 
when the sheep's head is taken between 
the hands and the eyelids are pressed 
down so as to push this membrane for- 
ward, it appears thickened, yellowish or 
dead white, with a secretion altered toa 
whitish or yellowish matter, the animal 
is probably infected. **The progress of 
the rotis slow. The animal becomes in- 
aetive and dull; the lining membrane 
of the mouth turns pale, the 
flesh wastes, the skin loses its ruddy 
color, becomes dry and _ devoid 
of the natural oil of .the fleece. A dry, 
scaly state of the skin onthe inner side 
of the thighs, particularly where it is 
uncovered with wool or hair, is one of 
| the earliest symptoms apparent.’” As 


| the disease progresses the flanks become | 


hollow, the back rigid, and there are 
weakness and tenderness about the loins. 
**The fleece falls off in patches, the belly 
swells, the eyes become jaundiced, and 
| there is dropsy in different parts of the 
body. The thirst is usually excessive, 
the appetite irregular and unnatural: 
there are diarrhcea, a weak heart and 
general stupor.”” ‘*An abundance of 
common salt is said to be very efficient 
in preventing disease. Pulverized cop- 
peras mixed with salt in the proportion 
| of one pound of copperas to two of salt, 
and fed in grain two or three times a 
week, is an excellent preventive, and 
should be fed as long as the wet weather 
lasts." When the disease is recognized 
the animal should be isolated ina high 
and dry pasture, and be givena dose of 
the following mixture: Sulphate of 
magnesia, one-half pound; oil of tur- 
pentine, three drachms; mix and give 
one-third of the quantity in a dose. 





Sundries. 


California Indians 
bread frdm acorns. 


have learned to make 


Twenty-three members of one family be- 
long to a single church at Cowela, Ga, 


AChinaman lately stole a Chicago man’s | 


wife. It doesn’t take long to Christianize 


the Celestials, after all. 


The Poultry Hard. 
ue F v 


Pekin Ducks. 


In discussing ducks, the editor of the 
Poultry Monthly says: **We could count 
on our ‘finger ends’ the number of years 
ithe Pekins have been with us, but 
| though short, they have become exceed- 
| ingly popular and a valuable addition to 
}our aquatic poultry stock. Popularity 

seems to be accepted nowadays as a cri- 


terion of merit, and as the Pekins are re- | 


garded by those who breed them as one 
of the best breeds of ducks known to us 
for utility, there is every reason to ex- 


pect that they will in time become the | 
The | 
in the | 


leading variety in this country. 
Pekin differs from other ducks 

| peculiar shape and carriage of its body. 
Itis remarkably long and the shape 
is suggestive of an Indian canoe or barge. 

| The resemblance is made more striking 
by the legs being short and set way back 


the neck long and well arched, and _ the | 


tail being turned up. These peculiari- 
ties, together with a creamy white plu- 
mige, reddis: 9.:nze l-gs, and rich yel 
low bill, make them distinct from the 
Aylesbury. 
The Pekin duck is very  prolifice—no 
| doubt the best layer of all breeds of 
ducks—and has the further peculiarity 
of very seldom wishing to set. It is 
valuable in many respects on account of 
its immense frame, being capable of 
greatcr development without being bur- 
dened with excessive fat. ‘Their flesh is 
delicate and savory: they are hardy and 
easily raised, and they seem well adapted 
to our northern climate. Pekin duck- 
lings at four or five months old attain al- 
most full size. They mature 30 early 
and grow so rapidly that a great demand 


is current among those who breed them | 


for‘our leading markets. They require 
less water then the common duck: are 
not noisy and can be contined within any 
enclosure by a one or two board fence. 
On the water they are particularly grace- 
ful and ornamental, ,and especially suited 
|to thuse who like a mammoth white 
duck.” 





An Egg Record. 

What has become of Fanny Field and 
herfowls? She proposed in The Farmer 
some time ago to keep an egg record, 
beginning Oct Ist. I have been waiting 
patiently for her statement, but it has 

|notecome. However,I saw an article in 
another paper from Fanny, stating that 
see was getting two to three dozen a day 
;from 53 hens. That, to say 
is rather indefinite, and if it was con- 
tinued, for any great length of time,I 
shall be obliged to acknowledge my de- 
feat. I can not do that even with 
Brown Leghorns, but inasmuch as Fan- 
|ny isa woman,it is of course to be ex- 
| pected that she would beat me. How- 
| ever, L shall continue to breed the beau- 
| tiful Browns, being satisfied that they 
are more profitable, to me, at least, than 
any other. 
Fanny was going to report once a 
‘month in The Farmer 
| cost of keeping, ete., but she has failed 
to do so, and hus been silenta long time. 
|} AsTsaid, Leould not equal Fanny, but 
will give the record of 80 pullets, hatch- 
ed in March last, for nine weeks, 
October 1st to December 2d, which is 
1,786, being 
a week, and over 
for more than two 


2 1-4 dozens per day 
months, in the time 


of the year when eggs are generally 
scarce. However, [am not discouraged, 


| for when these pullets are a little older | 


I expect a much greater average. I 
have sold my eggs at the rate of 28 
|cents per dozen, amounting to $41.67. 
| The keeping of these pullets cost $7.50 
|during that time, leaving a_ profit 
$34.17. I have 20 old hens and 


eg. 


| younger puilets, the latter just begin- | 


ning to lay. These have not been con- 
sidered in the above record. 
Cuas. O. Hays. 
Clermont Co., O. 





Kentucky Turkeys. 

—Mr. O. A Gilman, Paris, Kentucky, 
ships each winter to New York and Bos- 
ton,a great number of turkeys which are 
quite celebrated and bring the best prices. 
The methods of dressing and packing 


| of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette: 
| ** After being driven from their homes in 
| the blue grass pastures, the fowls are 


Asharks 1-2 feet long and weighing 403) quartered in large pens adjoining the 


pounds, was caught In the North River at 
New York last week. 


It is a bold statement tosay that any med- 


icine is ‘never known to fail,’’ but itis stated 


|} emphatically by the proprietors of Hunt’s 
[Kidney and Liver] Remedy. This medicine 
is a specific for diseases of the kidneys, liver 
| and bladder, and has a reputation of thirty 


| years standing. 


At Montgomery, Ala., the other day, light- 
ning struck a skillet out of the hands of a 
colored woman and killed two dogs in the 
yard, but the woman was not hurt. 

In Sweden, when a man has been drunk 
three times he is subject to the lossof his 
privilege of voting for local or general offi- 


|the history of American farming was | ©®S- 


They have a ladies’ brass band in Albion, 
Mich. The lady who plays the bass drum 
has nine children, and is considered an ex- 
pert. 

Ladies in America long before they reach 
middle age frequently find themselves suf- 
fering from some of the complaints and 
weaknesses peculiar to their sex. For all 
It in- 
duces a healthy action of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels, cleanses the system, and 
strengthens and gives new life to all the im- 
portant organs of the body. It is nature’s 
great assistant in establishing and sustain 
ing health. Sold by all druggists. 

Winsted (Ct.) is excited over a report that 
George N. Wilson, a poor laboring man in 
that place, has fallen heir to the $1,000,000 es- 
tate of an uncle who lately died at Leith, 
Scotland. 

The trades labor demonstration at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Can., on the 4th inst., was an im- 


mense success. The procession was a mile 
long. One of the noteworthy features was 


the marchingof a large body of young 
men, cotton and shoe operatives. 


wo- 


Kansas City has the only Surgical Institute 
west of the Mississippi. No effort is spar ed 
to make it an attractive home for its inmates, 
and one with which pleasant recollections of 
restored health will always be associated. 

Six wholesale stores under the Brooklyn 
Bridge are in operation. 


The average rent is nearly $2000 a year. 
Other arches will be fitted up and ready for 
occupancy within a year. 

Ignorance displayed upon street signs is 
amusing but pathetic. Ata beach near New 
York some signs announce “Swete Apels,” 
“Rosted Sosage,” “Sandwitches,” ‘Cool 
Larger,” the quality of the viands being 
probably equal to the orthography of the 


signs. 


James Smith, of Kosciusko, (Miss.,)has been 


married forty-seven years, and death has 
never yet visited his household. 
wife had twelve children, all of whom are 


| married. 
pounds of wool per head, for the State, | The entire family 


He and his 


They have eighty grandchildren. 


live within a_ radius of 


is a little more than five and a half, and! twenty-eight miles in thirteen residences. 


The stores are each | 
| two stories high, 75 ft. deep and 20 ft. wide. 


| slaughter-house. The killing is done by 
| cutting the throat, and then allowing the 
| fowl to hang with its head downward so 
| that all the blood may drip from the 
body. Mr. Gilman employs from sixty 
to eighty colored women tu remove the 
feathers. They, by practice, have be- 
come fast at the business, and while some 
familiar camp-meeting hymn is being 
sung, they move their hands with much 
dexterity. Atter the pick the fowls pass 
through the hands of a young man 
| armed with a bludgeon, who, with a 
single blow of his weapon, breaks the 
breast-bone, after which the abdomen is 
split open and the entrails carefully re- 
|moved. After this the fowls are hung in 
| the open air until all bodily heat has 
| evaporated. Then the packing begins. 
The boxes are of uniform size, holding 
about twenty turkeys each. Seizing the 
fowl by the neck the legs are bent for- 
ward until they rest on the breast, this 
laid in the box, and the next one after- 
ward, being treated likewise, laid so that 
the breast of the former will be between 
the legs of the latter. In this manner, 
lying cheek by jowl, like sardines in a 
box, all the space is utilized, and the 
danger of bruising in shipment avoided.” 








Poultry Statistics. 

In an address before the Indiana Poul- 
try Association, Mr. A. M. Halstead 
mAde the following statement: ‘In the 
State of New York, according to the last 
census—1875—the value of the poultry 
owned in the State was in round num- 
bers $3,000,000; value of poultry sold in 
1875, $1,800,000; value of eggs sold in 
1875, $2,500,000. New York City alone 
now consumes over 20,000 car-loads of 
live and dressed poultry yearly. The ca- 
pacity of a freight car is about ten tons; 
to be within bounds, allow only half that 
amount to a car-load—five tons—and we 
have a total of 100,000 tons, which at ten 
cents per pound (another low estimate) 
gives us $20,000,000 as the valuation of 
the poultry consumed every year in New 
York City alone. It also consumes over 
300,000,000 of eggs, the value of the 
latter at average New York prices being 
$8,000,000. The number of eggs pro- 
duced yearly in the whole of the United 
States is upward of 9,000,000,000, valued 
at $240,000,000. The value of the poul- 
trv consumed in the United States is es- 
timated at $300,000,000 per year. ‘The 
total of the two items is $540,000,000 per 
year, representing the value the poultry 
and eggs consumed yearly by the people 
of the United States. 











How Fow.ts DiGest.—Fowls have no 
teeth, but they have a mill inside for 
grinding their food. ‘The sound of the 
gravel stones rubbing and grinding the 
grain may be heard by placing the ear 
| near the fowls whenethe crop is full and 
digestion is taking place. Fowls often 





| suffer for want, of gravel in winter. 
/ 


the least, | 


the exuect record, | 


from | 


an average of 16 1-2 dozens | 


of | 
30 | 


are thus referred to in the correspondence } 


Che Apiary, 
S) ra 


Mistakes In Bee Keeping. 


P. C. Dempsey, an experienced Cana- | 


dian bee-keeper, writes the Beacon, giv- 
ing the following list of mistakes in bee- 
) keeping: 


1. It is a mistake toinvest very largely | 


in any business that you are not ac- 
quainted with. Better to post yourseif 


thoroughly before commencing. 


are in box or old log hives. 


able frame hive because it costs a little 
more cash. 

4. It is a mistake to buy black bees be- 
cause they are cheap, when Italians can 
be got. 

} 5. Itisa mistake to take them direct 
|from their winter quarters and remove 
| them long distances. 

6. It is a mistake not to let them have 
an excursion on the wing before moving 
to another place. 

7. It is a mistake not to examine them 
immediately, and ascertain if the supply 
of rations is about exhausted, and if so, 

| to supply them at once with honey or a 
| Substitute. 

8. It is a mistake, if there is no brood 
| found in the hive, not to unite them with 
| another that is weak but having brood, if 
| @ queen cannot be produced. 

9. Itis a mistake not to feed bees be- 

fore blossoms appear in the Spring to 
| encourage breeding. 

| 10. It is a mistake not to have your 
| colonies strong at all seasons of the year. 
11. It is a mistake to depend on natur- 
lal swarming. Beesare usually governed 
| by the number of queens hatched, and 
| the supply of honey that can be gathered. 
| Sometimes they do not appear to realize 
| the season and supply of honey until it 
| is about closed. 

| 12. It is a mistake to neglect to rear 
| queens early in the season, that we may 
| have an abundant supply when the proper 
| time for swarming arrives. 

13. It is a mistake to have a swarm is- 
| sue, or if we divide a hive, not to have a 

fertile queen to introduce to take the 
| Place of the old one. It will always pre- 
| vent a second swarm, and save from two 
| to three weeks valuable time of the one 
rearing brood. 
| 14. It is a mistake to 





| 
| 


use up all the 
pots, kettles, pans, spoons, stove hooks, 
| and other things upon which to play the 
| dead march when aswarm has started on 
an excursion to the groves. 
| 15. It is a mistake to neglect to put on 
|supers early enough in the Spring, if 
comb honey is required; the bees some- 
times fill the cells with honey that is re- 
| quired for breeding purposes. 
| 16. Itisa mistake not to use founda- 
}tion comb. By its use we can always 
| depend upon straight combs and greater 
| convenience for handling. 
| 17. [tis a mistake,to neglect to remove 
| all full boxes or sections as soon as prop- 
jerly sealed. Bees sometimes soil them 
| by traveling over with dirty feet. 
|} 1s. It is a mistake not to supply an 
j}abundance of space for them to store 
| their surplus when honey is plentiful. 
| Bees often remain idle for want of space 
| to store their treasure. 
| 19. It is a mistake to extract or take 
| 
) 
| 


honey from the bees too late in the sea- 

son without supplying them with more. 

It looks cruel to rob and then leave them 
| to starve. 
| 20. It isa mistake not to examine all 
; the colonies early in September. Those 
| that are queenless should be supplied at 
| onee, and those that have not honey 
| enough to carry them through the win- 
| ter, should be fed without delay. 
| 21. [tis a mistake to put off feediag 

until the nights become cold. Better to 
| be done too early than too late. 

22. Itis a mistake to neglect to pack 
and prepare our bees for winter later 
than the first of November. The quieter 
they can be kept after that, the better. 

25. [t is a mistake when packing the 


a0. 


bees for winter to neglect to see that | name. 


there is an abundance of ventilation, not 
| only through the combs so that the bees 
‘an at any time during the winter, have 
access to their supplies, but at the bot- 
tom of the hive, so that they can have 
abundance of freshair. ‘There have been 
more bees lost from this latter cause 
from my apiary than any other. 

24. It is a mistake to neglect to put 
them into winter quarters later than the 
15th of November. If cold weather 
comes on before they are put away, the 
combs are apt to become frosty, and 
when removed to a warmer atmosphere 
condense a large amount of water that 
often produces dysentery among the 
pees. 

25. It is a mistake to visit the bees too 
often during the winter. It is apt to 
disturb them; they become restless, and 
sometimes discharge their foses, and by 
this means produce a stench that is 
enough to destroy them. Better have 
their winter quarters so constructed that 
we can ascertain their condition without 
disturbing them. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Or Manual of the Apiary. By A. J. 
Cook, Lansing, Michigan, Professor of 
Entomology in the State Agricultural 
College. 9000 sold in Six Years. 350 
Pages. 12 Illustrations. 

This is a new edition of Prof. Cook's 
Manual of the Apiary, enlarged and ele- 
gantly illustrated. The first edition of 
3,000 copies, was exhausted in about 13 
months--a sale unprecedented in the an- 
nals of bee-culture. 

The tenth 1,000 has been thoroughly re- 
vised, much new matter and costly illus- 
trations added, and has been produced 
with good care, patient study, and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full de- 
lineation of the anatomy and physiology 
of the honey bee, illustrated with many 
expensive wood engravings ; the products 
of the honey bee; the races of bees; full 
descriptions of honey-producing plants, 
trees, shrubs, ete., splendidly illustrated ; 
and last, though not least, detailed in- 
structions for the various manipulations 
necessary in the apiary. 








A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant, 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 
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2. It is a mistake to invest In bees that 


3. It is a mistake to reject a good mov- | 
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patent until obtained, Write fbr inventor’s guide 


TO THE PEOPLE! 


This Should Be Read By All. 


It Treats on a Subject of 
Interest to Every Family. 
Important Intelligence from the Old 
Country Where Cholera has Prevailed. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


Almost every case cured with 

. e , . re 
Perry Davis’Pain-killer 
From Rev. R. TELFORD, missionary in China, 


now Visiting his home in Pennsylvanixa. 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 








Will purify the BLOOD, regu- 
late LIVER and KIDNEYS 
n RESTOKE THE HEALT 

VIGOR of YOUTH. Dys 


‘and 









, 
and Tired Feclingabsolutely 
cured. Bones, muscles and 
nerves receive new force, 
Enlivens the mind and 
supplies Brain Power. 
L 5 Suffering from complaints 
yeculiar to their sex will 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedyecure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion, 
Frequent attempts at counterfeiting only add 
to the popularity of the original. Do not exe 
perimeut—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 


HARTER’S Onty Anti Consiparion 








DEAR S1ks :—During a residence of some ten 
years aS a missionary in Siam and China, I 
found your Vegetable Pain Killer a most val 
uable remedy for that fearful scourge, the 
cholera. In administering the medicine, I 
found it most effectualto give a teaspoonful 
of Pain Killerin agill of hot water, sweetened 
with sugar; Then, after about fifteen minutes, 





begin to give about a teaspoonful of the same ILL IN THE WORLD. 
mixture every few minutes until relief was ob- NEVEEe. 
tained. Apply hot applications tothe extrem- CRIPE, SICKEN OR LEAVE 
ities. Bathe the stomach with the Pain-Killer eee BOWELS CONSTIPATED. 


clear, and rub the limbs briskly. Of those 
who had the cholera, and took the medicine 
faithfully in the way stated above, eight out 
of ten recovered. Truly yours, R.TELFORD, 

P.S.—If attacked with the diarrhwa, dysen- | 
tery, cramp, colic, don’ delay the use of the 
Pain- Killer. ; 

Davis’s Pain- Killer seems particularly effica- 
cious in cholera morbus, bowel complaints, itera, 
and other diseases to which the natives of 
Burmah, trom their unwholesome style of liv- 
ing, are peculiarly exposed. It is a valuable 
antidote to the poison of coustpene, scorpi- | 

7 


4 
ons, hornets, &c. Rev. J. BENJAMIN, | neas 


Late Missionary in Burmah. | 
pressed his belief that he owed his life to the D 


The late Rev. Dr. Granger repeatedly ex- 
timely use of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN-KILLER. | 
During his recent visit to the missions in Bur- 
mah, he had a severe attack of cholera, and oCLARKS C i 
T. Uuicacoti 
Chartered by the State of [lino fleand 
speedy cure of Private, Ne 5 
be . 


was immediately relieved by the use of the 
Uthce Hou Y to dand 7to 5 


Persons snffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medicine should 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and 
Bowels with a dose of HARTER’S LIVER PILLS, 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal, 
Send your address to The Dr. Harter Med.Co. 
«;: Louis, Mo., foe our “ EAM BOOK.” 
Full of strange and useful! information, free., 








Pain- Killer. 
ge Directions accompany each bottle. 
Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and 81 per bottle. 
J. HARRIS & CO., Limited, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Proprietors forthe Southern and Western 
States. 
a@ For pale by all Medicine Dealers. 











is well known on the Pacitic 
umoth Bellevue Medical I ite, Sau Francisco, andgit 
nown fict that for 15 years he has confified himself to the 
reatment of Sexual and Chronte Diseases, thus giving nim 
hat few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
» have already aved t ves under the care of 
H ey have received no 
harm than tgvo 
1 and every 
vs | udvance, of remedies of 
great curat ver, Dr. LUCAS ha arranged his treatmment 
that it will atfurd rot only wumediate relief, but permanent cure. 
Who are suffering from the damoing 
YOUNG MER oie oor 
nal Weakness), among others showing some of the following symp- 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Impotence (sexual in- 
capac'ty), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea Vi- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brilllaney to the 
Lye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the Face, 
Loss o ercy, and Frequency of Urinating. 
























**| Have Suffered!*’ 
With every disease imaginable forthe last 
three years. Our 
Druggist, T. J. Anderson, recommending 
“Hop Bitters” to me, 
I used two bottles! 



















Am entirely cured, and heartily recommen d | thetixt « : Ast Ap} 
Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker: - and naturally gifted young man 
Buckner, Mo. hi: case torun on and on, until 
acked his intellect, and finaily death claimed its victimes 
r, that ** Protrastination Is the Thief of Time,” so lay 
r nsult one who thoroughly under- 





I write this as a rease; in re- 
Token ofthe great appreciation I have of eyed 


t world of 
y suffering from the 
sown during moments 
#aze upon thy companion, 
te this tact. Oh! could be 
f a Webster, be 
of the gentle 
accent 





your Hop 





Bitters. I was afllicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism !!! 
For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
me any 

Good!!! 

Until I tried two bottles of Hop Bit 
ters, and to my surprise Lam as well to-day 
as everI was. I hope 

“You may have abundant success’ 

“In this great and” 

Valuable medicine; 

Anyone! * * wishing to know more about 
my cure? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D. 
Cc. 









your 






your part 
Nature will help itself, for in 
< It Nature and yourself, 
R w,”’ “little ills germl- 

nat 
& 


doing nu t only fan the flune, but m 
rember, “large Oaks from little acorn: gr 
e fatal diseases,’”? 
MIDDLE AGED MEW Married or single, who 
re preimatur old, as a result of excesses or youthful 
10 are t i too fr nt evacuation 
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nerv. 
ze of Seminal 
is guaranteed, and a radical 
torat i the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfelt 
for every case of Private Disease that I failtoeure, A! 
views and | rs ily « tial, Medicines packed 60 88 
ription of case ia 
preferred. | Address 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 


ity and 4 
Weakness 





nottoe r ty, And sent by tf 
given, 





-I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 





tone perscual interview i 
Dr. W.R, LUCAS, 182 





—Comp'aint 


"DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


, has heen longer 


“And nervous debility. 

Returned 

“From the south in a fruitless 
health, and find that your Bitters 
me more 

Good! 

Than anything else; 

A month ugo I was extremely 

“Emaciated !!!" 

And scarcely able to walk, 

Gaining strength! and 

“Flesh!” 

And hardly a day passes but whatI am 
‘ * A ‘ f A P 


search 






A regular gpaduate of two Medical Coll 
engaged in the specialtreatment of C sic, Nemvovs, Sktw 
and Hioop Disgasksthan any other P unin St, Louis, 
as city papers show aud aii old residents know, 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, : > etreated with unparalleled 


success, On latest scientilic pri les. Safely, Privately. 


Now lam 


complimented on my improved appearance, 
and it is all dueto Hop 
Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 
“  — Wilmington, Del. 
&@ None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Ilop” or “Hops” in their 








Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: 1 


0 


ervousness, debility, dimness of sight 





version to the s y Qn US, CLCey 
ee S . rendering Marriage improper or unhappy, are 
vermanentiy cured, Pamphlet (36 pages)onthe above, sent 
m seale velope, freeto an dress, Consultation at of 
fiee or by muil free, linvited, A friendly talk or his opix 
ten costs nothing, Ottice Hours, 8a.m to 8 p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 


| givem in every curable case; where doubt existsit is frankly 
stated, 

When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 

| Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 
scribing above diseases, in male or female, FREE. 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, - + Fine Plates. 
























5 Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 50. in postage 
pe orcurrency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
M story, true tolife; articles on the following subjects: who 
. 9 may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
e decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
9 ¢ oe may beincreased, the physiology of reproduction, aud many 
more. Those married or contemplating marriage should 
eh read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
“dl under lock and key. /’opular edition, same, paper cover, 25C. 
oN CG’ E a = =— aes 
oJ opie, @ 
EPR te mali Es Ze} | 266th EDITION, PRICE ONLY $I 
eg. C a 
£24? ye) I 
oe” *% By Fo 





BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


"ff 
KNOW THYSELF, 
A Greal Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 


















—— 









FOR : 
Kidney & Liver 
Troubles, 
Bladder, Urinary 
and Liver Diseases, 
Dropsy, Gravel and 


or Sides, Reten- 
2tion or Non- 
«Retention of 








Diabetes, a Urine. ical yt gone A eo pty Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. ing from indiscretions or excesses. A’ book 

It cures Bili Sites Seanudn or every man, young, middle-aged and old, 
pone h, Dy ‘i. O “ones ony gd It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 


poset chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 

IT WORKS PROMPTLY able. P eee Phage — —— experi- 

. | ence for 23 years issuch as probably never 

and cures Intemperance, Nervous Diseases, before fell to the lot of any phydiclan. 300 

General Debility, Excesees and pases, bound in beautiful French muslin, em 

Female Weakness. ne ae. full gilt, guaranteed to be a 

AT ne. work in every sense—mechanieal, liter- 

USE IT AT ONCE, pad and professional—than any other work 

sold in this country for $2.50,or the money 

will be refunded in everyinstance. Price on- 

ly $1.00 by mail, poees. Illustrative sam- 

ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 

the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy - 
man.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., Boston, 


It restores the KIDNEYS, LIVER and BOW- 
ELS, to a healthy action and CURES when all 
other medicines fail. Hundreds have been saved 
who have been given up to die by friends and 
physicians. 

Price #1.25, Send for Dlustrated Pamphlet to, 


HUNT’S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 















-2 Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 

389 requiring skill and experience. Chronic and 

G28 | of ocherphysiciansa speciaity | Meee 

=3 ysiciansa specialty. SAL 
Manf’d by So | Such treated successfully with: | THYSELF 
0.8. MANN & C0, 358 pall instance of failure. Mention this 
GENEVA, ILL, Se Si2, °““< ; tee 

The only low-priced successful Digger known | & CARD.—To all who are suftering from 


errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c,, 
I will send a recipe shat will cure you, FREE 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov 
ered by a missionary in South America. Sena 
self-addressed envelope to REV. JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StutionD, New York. 


WILL Issue a complete edition of my 
Poetry about October Ist; also 


SUNDAY QUBSTION: 
Price, 81.25 with Photograph. 
Cheap Edition, 50c. without Photo. 

Cash orders sent to this office duly honored 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON 





Manhood Restored, 


Victims of youthfulimprudence,causing Nervous De- 
bility Premature Decay, and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretion or excess, will learn of a simple remedy, 
free, by addressing J. H, REEVES, 43 Chatham st.,N. 


6000 cheap homes 1n Audrain, Boone, Cal 
3 loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 
oads, schools and ¢hurches. No debts;low 
axes. J. P. Clark &Son, Mexico, Mo. + 
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(Judge Samuel Miller, Bluffton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 





9. BURR’S OLD SEEDLING.—(Stamin- 





|richness very satisfying to the hungry 


surroundings. A most niggardly spirit 


and « host of diseases, speedily resultant 





ts 





; han most other varieties—and its great |a paying crop there and their cultivation | Society. Through his efforts prominent T . * 66 
‘ ¢ e | productiveness—35 quarts of the berries | is extending as the demand yearly in- seedsmen have given seeds to schools. win Foes to Life 
orticu turia e | were picked from a bed 6 feet by 20; | creases. The Alton melon most in favor|The cheerless surroundings of many c 
which is equal to 2 1-4 bushels to the | is larger than our Japan melon and schoolhouses are direct dampers to the! Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
—_—— - - | rod,—plants uncommonly vigorous and | meets with ready sale at good prices. ; cause of education. No one can take an Their primary symptoms are among the $3 —— 
| hardy—pistillate. |Their watermelons are solid with a/ interest in a shabby building and dreary most distressing of minor humen ailments, en {7 a 
| 


ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe promptly answered through 
the RURAL WORLD. |! 


ate.) maintains its high reputation, in 


| this region, for productiveness and ex- 


| cellent flavor—and is found to be the best | 
- ) variety for planting contiguous to the 


pistillate varieties to ensure their pro- 


stomach, as we can testify. They are 
certainly equal to any southern melon 
we have tasted for years. Mr. Riebl 
| raises only the Ice Cream variety, and | 
|saysitis far the best and sells better ) 


is the one which discourages any attempt 
at ornament or attractiveness in the 
school-house and on the school premises. 





A Hillside Orchard. 


from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 





Notes from Samuel Miller. 
Tue LovisA PLumM.—This excellent | 


Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 


than any other. ' | Mrs. Allen-Olney can raise very fine 
Leaving Mr. Riehl’s charming home| apples on her steep hillside, if it hasa 


ductiveness. 
B. LATHAM, 
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LOOD, regu- 


fruit is now in prime order here, and my 


| M. B. BATEHAM, 


Committee. 


) 
| 
JOHN MILLER, J 





| we went to the nursery of E. I 


follard. | good deep soil. 


A good orchard isa 


and maladies caused by derangement of 








regu ‘ : S. MEDARY, | Here we found the grapes very much in| paying investment, and one can well af-| of the stomach and bowels 
1¥S 2 big Rt tt : sails d. 2 | he , os 6 Par: . 
MpALT tree has given ripe fruit for two weeks | |the same condition as at Mr. Riehl’s,/ford to take a deal of extracare and . 
Peak De past, and will last two more. rhe tree mane — — }and were able to distinguish the differ- | labor to establish the trees on such com- A Thorough Purgative 
f pe *. je | | , > “i . « > ‘wo | Say - 7 "| - 
ot Strength, will have yielded in this crop at least Fruit Growers Around Alton. ; ence between the Norton and the Cyn-| paratively worthless land. First, grub| medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
ingabsolutely ‘ |thiana. The latter is considerably the | out all brush and roots where the young ; 


+ muscles and 
ive new force, 
the mind and 
brain Power. 
mn complaints 
their sex will 


three, and perhaps four bushels. 


Fruit a little larger than that of Wild 


Goose, dark red, with a handsome purple 
bloom. Flesh about like the latter, but 
sweeter and more spicy. Stone a little 


Located on the summit of a high bluff 
about four miles above the city of Alton, 
Ill., and commanding a maguificent view 


best and largest grape and quite good to} trees areto be planted, taking pains to 


| eat. 
| disposition to rot. 
}a successful propagator of 


Neither of them have shown any 
Mr. Hollard is quite 


| put the soilin good condition. Plant, if 
possible, so as to have about each tree a 


plants and | jevel space not less than two feet in dia- 


Then the cathartie effect must be main- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stomach must be stimulated and 
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WROUGHT IRON 


NIC a safe and both up and down the Mississippi river, 4 : . . . strenvthened. : 
; comple xlon, larger than that of the Wild Goose. | t und ‘i hospitable mansi 7 E. A_| has some, fine nursery stock on hand.| meter. Cover this with a mulch of strengthened ° N 
Hing only ade ; sarer. and ¢ ot | Stands the hospitable manslo 4. As | We found here some of the best speci-| coarse manure, leaves or muck, some- 

Do not exs An abundant bearer, and although not! *™ s b coarse manure, leaves ¢ nuck, som 0 G S Ss. 
BEST. curculio proof, there is always “a fair |Riehl, one of the best known and most|}mens of Rhea’s Mammoth quince| thing to keep down weeds and grass and % er ~ feed C 0 Kl N G RA N ES | LA U N D RY TOV a 
1.CONSTIPATION crop of perfect plums escape. active and successful fruit growers of | #2d quince trees we ever saw. enrich the soil. Seed the whole hill-| Aceomplish this restorative work better Are the best because they are made | The most perplexing days to house 


N THE WORLD. 


Many inquiries about trees are received. 


Southern Illinois. The farm contains 


Jacob Schmidt has heretofore success- 
fully raised large crops of Concord 


side thickly to blue grass, and 


remem- | 


than any other medicine. They are 


in all sizes, of best material, are| keepers are washing and ironing 


IVE I have none, but can furnish grafts in the | about 160 acres, of which there are per- : ( ; ber that any soil to grow two crops at) searching and thorough, yet mild, in their more convenient, more easily man-| days. Realizing this and sympath- 
ICKEN OR LEAVE winter. I will save seeds of it also, and | haps 60 acres of rich, level bottom land, | grapes by allowing his vineyard to be | the same time must be liberally man- | purgative action. They do not gripe the aged,consumeles: fuel, heat quick- | izing with the good housewife, we 
$ GONSTIPATED. if any wish to raise from it, will furnish | and the remainder is principally hills seeded down in clover. We found the | ured, unless already very rich. The patient, and do not induce a costive re- er, retain heat longer, bake better, | have perfected the above Laund 

of, permanent a packet of 12 Louisa plum stones for a) more or less steep and devoted to or- | vines an longfterraced hillside, andjthougb | hole surface should be mowed atleast | Hiiine 4 /s the ellwet of oltur cathartcs, heat more water, will last longer | Stove, and believe it will mitigate 


nedicine should 
» Stomach and 
VER PI 


yo by postal, 


er Med.Co. 
— BOOK.” 
ation, free. 


tew postage stamps to pay for the trou 
ble of putting up and prepaying postage. 
My tree is isolated, so that there is a 
chance of getting something good from 
them. 
P. S. The same with Wild Goose plum 


chards, vineyard and pasture. 

There are many scattered peach and 
apple trees which have borne good crops 
for many years but which are this year 
resting from duty. A young peach or- 
chard, newly set, of 300 trees contains 
50 Thurber, 50 Chinese Cling, 50 Family 


there was a little rot it was much more 
abundant onthe few cultivated vines 
than in the clover-set vineyard. Mr. 
Schmidt mows his vineyard early for 
hay and uses the second (July 
mowing as mulch around the vines. His 
Damson plum trees hung full of fine 


twice each summer, to exterminate the 
bushes and to keep down the grass; the 
mown grass and weeds make a very good 
mulch if nothing better can be obtained. 

Sheep are capital; they help to kill 
weeds and bushes, to keep down the 
grass, making the finest kind of sod. 


ee 


diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of t iighest 


medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


All 


1¢ 


diseases proceeding from disorder 


and give better satisfaction than | the troubles mentioned, and lessen 
any Range or Stove made. the number of ** Blue Mondays.”’ 
ALL COODS FULLY WARRANTED. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO 


Sole and Exclusive Agents in and for the City of St, Leats 





; ™ stones. Ss. M. c , ; : vane ind O of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 1 orders fr etside "ity Le ressed to 
: . . . ee Favorite, 50 Smock, 30 E. York, 30|fruit which sells at very remunerative | They can be prevented from injuring the| The prompt use of AYER’s PILLS to Bh coders frome Cais Tis Cy ARES Seana 8 1901 Washington Ava 
FRIEND MILLER: You will find in box | Locke, 25 Wheatland and 25 Amelia. | prices as a canning and jelly plum. He|trees by putting a guard about each,) correct the first indications of costive- WROUGHT /RON RANGE COMPANY ‘ 92 s 
now ready for the express the old paper i hess, averts the ’ 


| 


having the strawberry report, and some 


Mr. Riehl, in pruning his peach trees, 
follows the practice of trimming out the 


has several bearing Weaver plum trees 


which were the very picture of health 


made of small poles or stakes, or of two 
large stakes with boards nailed on each 





serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 


ST. LOUIS, MQ, ¢ 
ey7-CATALOGUES NOW READY. 








A Early Vietors; not the largest bunches, | center, keeping it clear from old wood and vigor. He likes this plum exceed-| side. or by using sawed lath, weven in good an i nog in the action of ee oe veil 
/SPENSARY but fair in size, only that many canes | and allowing only young bearing green |ingly well. With him it is quite late| three tiers of double wires, so as to form “ini tice og worl 0 sone> 
; have four, and some five bunches. AlsO.| wood to grow, thus forming a compact | (September) and of large size and fine}asort of fence. Or they canbe kept) Ayrr's Prnts. and for the stimulation 
I one bunch of No. 1 Burr’s Early, (l}yound head, vigorous and produc- | quality. He has quite an extensive away by washing the stems of the trees) of digestive organs weakened by long . . 
ia, found my box too small and had to put|tiye, There are no peach trees in bear- | Plantation of raspberries, and prefers) once each month of summer with awash | continued dyspepsia, one or two of p esi ictionar H] e or 
De ee ete) ina smallone). [thas ripened — ing around Alton this year. the Mammoth Cluster , ae shipping | made yery strong of dirty, soft soap and arene Puts ont, aft + dinner, will do e 
founder of one week earljer than Victor—vine har Of pears, Mr. Riehl’s orchard holds a|fresh to market. and for dessert, and| water, and to every eight gallons add e good than anything else. Ee ne a, Sie 7 





c tive. No. 15, 1 bunch from a young | full; and the same may be said of all the | the red varieties. this with sheep manure to the consis- Leading Physicians Concede On good paper, beantifalle bound in ienalish efot ie = Z, 
ances biaaaent partion, vine, its first fr uit (8 bunches all just} other pear orchards in that vicinity, the On Mr. Fred Hayden's place we found tency of thick whitewash, and apply| That Ayer's Pris are the best of all und ornamented with gold and black designs. ‘Price, $i. 
ey Bove reseteer BP alike). .The vine promises to be hardy, pear trees there yielding a much better | one of the largest collections of grape} with a brush or broomas high as the| cathartic medicines, and many practition- 608 Pa SG, 7's book contains 608 pages, and 1s a pro- 
healthy and vigorous, leaves all bright vines to be around Alton. The ® english language, 


d every year 














i of he r 2 tte fire j narda " : ‘ sane P : : nal to which is added an appendix of useful and valuable information, con- 
ranged bis treatment and green. No. 18, its first fruit, _ southern end of the state. The Bartlett, | Con ords her e predominated and were | well mulched until they attain good size, | Prescribe them. t ‘ining a compilation of facts for reference on various subjects, being 
se from the damiaing vine promises to be very hardy and| [Louise Bon, Seckel and Howell were | hanging in fine large clusters, affected | they will grow as rapidly and healthy as AYER’S PILLS Political, Geographical, aud of general intercer, osraPuicals 

\liseretions (Seu!- healthy, is very vigorous. You w ill holding up a good load of fruit and gave | but very slightly with rot. There was| with the best of cultivation, but extra 3 re] WwW This Dictionary contains about 40,000 
(sexual Ine judge lg gee +d ne oe — 98 blight. The trees stand in | here = ~~ paying ane of this ~~ -— will be required hw mare, np oon PREPARED BY 40 000 V fords." sords, CORRECTLY BPELLED, FROP- 
stem, Exhaustea Vi- ong s advance é “arty | clover and are uncultivated we Lac seen, ine grapes and} make nests in tbe mulch, and in deep EF WOUNC eFINED, this number being 
yf Brillianey (o the sa Tr. 1k fa anite aa cativ as Vic . -ah ig " r ; % bins ’ , ie & ’ . , need found nglish language. dh 
ples om the Face, grapes. No. 15 is quite as early as Vice-| Of apples he has made trial of many |lots of them. The Ives vines were | snows gnaw the trees.—J. 8. Woodward, , Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass | eee in the English language 


ting. You may be in 


ith el 


aimed 
hief of Tim 
vho thore 
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; are j ¢ , adv ¢ e's ; bs 2 waite creel . : ‘i ar ¢ »SssAY Wit » ¢ re ti toms, interspersed through 676 pages, in connection with the word and 
ahly unded- are rotting badly. Lady and Moore’s| comparison with the trees upon the hill | Was away from home, but judging from| _! pote wg 4 with ve — Rae 4 detinition, showing at a glance what a.thing 1s and means far better than 
Ghat bas taade Gay 0 Early were mentioned among them. sides and tops which seemed to be | appearances the vineyard had received | Tread before the Kansas State orticult- the best word dedinition. 
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nence in 
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the world of 
ng from the 










wi) hk 1 depart, 
f Pride—desolate, for- 










dy, healthy, very vigorous and produc- 


tor and 18 a little earlier. | We are hav- 
ing a great deal of rain and cool weather 
—2to 3 weeks late. It is reported to me 
this morning thata great many grapes 


Yours truly, JOUN BURR. 

Leavenworth, Aug. 26. 

The above came to hand in excellent 
condition, and need not much more com- 
ment except to say that No.1, No. 15 
and No. 1S are all three excellent grapes, 
in fact the best new ones that have been 
tested by me for a long time. 


fair crop, many of the trees being quite 


crop this year than ours in the extreme 


varieties and with the usual result, a 
conviction that there is money only in 
two or three sorts. The orchard on the 
bottom land looked green and thrifty in 


struggling for existence or subsistence. 
The contrast very forcibly reminded us 
of last winter’s discussion, at the Illi- 
nois State Horticultural Society meeting, 
upon the question of high or low sites 
for orchard. Pointing toa few rows of 
fine looking apple trees in his lower or- 
chard, Mr. Riehl said to us, ‘‘there are 


finds it as profitable ¢ 


seen 


also loaded full, and nosigns of rot were 
to"be seen. The vines were grownjon hori- 
zontal wire trellis on terraced hillsides 
and amid plenty of grass. Mr. Hayden 


an early spring cultivation and then been 
left to the scythe. There is something 
in pruning.—Farmer and Fruit Grower. 





The Oréhard. 
Insect Enemies.—The protections to 
keep the grubs of the canker worms from 
the trees, says the Massachusetts Plough- 


berry as any of | 


one pound of whule-oil soap; thicken 


sheep can reach. If the trees are kept 


Niagara Co., N. Y. Tribune, 


Animals Beneficial to the Horticulturist. 


ural Society, by Prof. J. W. Robson, of 
Cheever, we extract the following: 

The common American skunk (Meph- 
itus Americanus). No quidruped found 
on this continent is more universally de- 
tested than the skunk. He is the pariah 
among animals, and is equally detested 
by man and beast. Though feeble and 


ers, of the highest standing, customarily 


{Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Druggists. 





THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 














reference, 





Useful Knowledge is a universal Hand Book for ready 
1 


nouncing lexicon of the 


s This valuable reference book 
700 illustrations. contains 700 pictorial illustra- 
tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS, FIsHEs, INsEcTS, PLANTS, FLow- 
ERS Sexps, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds oF Ontes s found 
in MECHANICs, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, MILITARY, 
NavaL, Borany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king- 








bis | a rk T h is 9 This book is a READY REFrEeRENcE LIBRARY 
1 es for READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
Writers, and of incalculable worth to every class. Besides being a 
complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it contains Concisr, [mpor- 
TANT and CORRECT ARTICLES On the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 
VIATIONS incommon use. A full table of SyNonyMs. This table is of 
he greatest value to those who would write and speak Business MEN; S1zxEs of Books and Papers; Geo 
smoothly and correctly. A BIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER, GRAPHICAL §TaTIstTics; CENSUS Of PRINCIPAL 
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TURE, RELIGION and PoLitics, from the earliest This book ia invaluable 
Pgh OR gers to the present. This information alone You Need it ! to every one who 
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above medium and little pulp and that 
melting, rich and spicy, in fact the best 
white grape I have eaten for a hardy 
one. Early Victors were splendid, as 
usual] from him. 

And here I will add a report published 
near 49 years ago to show what this old 
veteran did long ago, and is still doing 
now, at the age of four score or more, 
and reaflirms the old adage, that ‘‘true 
love never dies,’’ which in horticulture is 


be revered for it, when that of many 
other men with worldy honors now will 
be forgotten. 
We have the promise of some more of 
his seedlings later. S. MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 
The following is the report referred to 
—made in 1847: 
REPORT ON BURR’S SEEDLING STRAW- 
BERRIES. 
By the Comimittee of the Columbus Hor- 


Jack to the Wilson. The 
well cultivated and clean. 

21-2 acres he mowed over and burnt as 
soon as the crop was off. The young 
leaves immediately snot forth again. It 
is Mr. Riehl's belief that a large propor- 
tion of the injurious insects are destroyed 
by this means, and a better crop assured 
for the next season. It isa question, 
however, with other growers in his 
neighborhood, whether or not that is 


tields were 
One patch of 


the patch over in early spring. The ob- 
jections to spring firing are, that there 
is too much else to doand it may be 
neglected; the ground is too soft and 
muddy to use the mowing machine 
sarly in the season when it should be 
used, and later the new leaves have 
grown up and should not be cut down, 
and the loss of the winter’s mulching in 
the tiring would be a serious objection; 
moreover the insects are then in the 
ground or so closely hidden as to mostly 


over it. This work is so easily done that 
no orchardist is justified in permitting 
this enemy to injure his apple or cherry 
orehard. 

This is the season to look for the borer; 
afew moments spent in examining each 
tree to destroy the worms, will be sufli- 
cient, providing the trees have been well 
looked after in previous years. After 
the borers are all removed, a few shovels 

full of fresh fine gravel or coarse sand, 





an inch long when fully grown, which 
burrows in the forks of the large limbs 
just under the bark, is a much more dif- 
ticult enemy to conquer than the borer, 
for when he once begins to work on a 
tree, he forms just the most favorable 
place for the millers to deposit eggs for a 
new colony. There seems to be some- 
thing about these worms that poisons 
the tree in the vicinity where they work, 
so that the bark and wood will die, and 
the new wood will not readily form over 


in the imago and larval state. The bee- 
tle secretes itself during she day at the 
base of sunflowers and wild wormwood, 
where they are discovered and eaten by 
this animal; were it not for the untiring 
labors of the skunk this insect would 
soon become a pest. 

The common toad (Bufo vulgaris.)— 
This animal is the most useful to the 
horticulturist of all the Amphibia, for af- 
ter passing from the tadpole state it re- 


ing country. We have long been of the 
opinion that instead of being wantonly 
and cruelly destroyed, they ought to be 
sought after and protected. They vora- 
ciously consume large numbers of in- 
sects—cut-worms, the larvie of the po- 
tato bug, the striped squssh beetle, and 
other pestiforous insects being their fa- 
vorite food, which it seizes with great 
rapidity, using its tongue for that pur- 
pose: this organ being quite as long as 
the animal's body, darts at its prey with 








I ever used.”* Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 
Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-W ort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES =~ 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 

harmless in all cases. ~ 
¢(?'It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healt - :lly. 


Dry can be sent by mail. 
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And will completely change the Blood in the entire system in three 
months. 
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Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. Physicians use 
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Burr’s Garden at several times during 
the blossoming and fruiting of his straw- 
berries, take pleasure in stating to the 
public, that their observations the pres- 
ent season, have fully confirmed the high 
opinion expressed by this society the 


their opinion several of his seedlings are 
superior in all respects to any other va- 
rieties in cultivation—at least for the cli- 


deemed worthy of particular commenda- 
tion. Several of them were noticed in 


_ the report of last year, and have fully 


two smaller patches of the Brandywine 
raspberry which has become the favo- 
rite raspberry around Alton, almost all 
the new plantings being of this variety. 

‘Lhe people in the vicinity of Alton 
are ardent lovers of the grape, and every 


vation. Of the great number of varie- 
ties on trial, the Early Victor has 
proved the best of all. It colors up very 


‘ It is of good quality 
(the kind that calls for ‘*‘more’’) shows, 
so far, no signs of rot, and is not troubled 
by the cureulio. The bunch and berry 


cutting the bark far enough to find all of 
the worms, but far enough to find healthy 
wood and bark; then with a piece of 
hard soap rub over every portion of the 
tree where the bark has been removed. 
Fertilizers.—If fertilizers have not al- 


Large quantities of stable manure some- 
times injures, rather than benefits pear 
trees, but ground bone and ashes under 


well adapted to both the apple and pear 
orchard. 

The peach orchard does not require so 
high manuring as the pear or apple, but 


dicate that its taste is not very acute. 
One remarkable feature in the operation 
is this: the toad never misses the mark, 
but always secures his victim at every 
stroke. They are nocturnalin their hab- 
its—early morning, evening and night 





vatories. We have often seen them dis- 
played in open market for sale, and dis- 
posed of in large numbers. They are 


of offered food. Wm. Bell, an English 
authority, relates a stery of one which 
had such a strong partiality for warmth 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used by 
‘armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


HU M P H RRS Vital Weakness and Pros- 
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indiscretion, E ATH 
end promptly 
Been in use 20 years, ECIF 
—is the most success- 

ce $1 


fulremedy known. Pri 
large vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 
celpt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co, 


No, 28, 
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their practice for Chills and Fever, Malarial Fevers, and all Liver troubles. 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Send for pam- 
phiet (FREE). I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 








The citizens of St. Loufs and vicinity are basely imposea upon by the publication of a 
pamphlet of fraudulent likenesses of Rupture before and after cure, made up from the like 
ness of Dr. J. A. Sherman’s Illustrated Pamphlet of Photographic Likenesses of Patients he 
has treated and cured. These bogus likenesses are personated by certain individuals. Those 






Dr. Sherman’s book, bound in cloth, with continued statements for the past 35 years, from 
Physicians, Mercha.ts, Farmers and others who have been cured by his treatment, together 
with his pamphlet of copies of photograph likenesses of cured patients, will be sent by éx- 
press free of charge on receipt of fifty cents. 
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and productive ; flowers perfect, or stam- 
inate—produced from Burr's old Seed- 
ling and Hovey’s. 

2. NEw PiINneE.—Fruit large, color pale 
red, tlavor very high aromatic, sweet and 
delicious; very early and uncommonly 
productive; plants vigorous and perfect- 
ly hardy; flowers pistillate—believed to 
be the best strawberry cultivated.—From 
Burr's and Hovey’s. 

3. RrvaAL Hupson.—Fruit of a dark 
and shining red color, resembling the 
Hudson of Cincinnati, except that the 
fruit and stem are longer; flavor very 


‘ich and excellent; plants hardy and 


very productive,—a very handsome and 
excellent variety for market, or domestic 
use—flowers pistillate. Produced by the 
old Hudson and Burr’s. 


ling of the Elvira, he likes better than 
its parent. The bunch sets its berries 
more loosely. It is a desirable grape 
with him, but, strange to say, both the 
Etta and Perkins froze to the ground 
last winter in his vineyard, a fact we can 
hardly comprehend, as elsewhere they 
were uninjured. The Uhland, a seed- 
ling of Taylor, shows good sized bunches 
and berries, and the Amber, another 
Taylor seedling, looked equally well, 
but there was some rot. The Concord, 
in this vineyard, had all rotted, and the 
Noah had rotted worse than ever before. 
The Ives is quite clear of rot this year, 
and is yielding a good crop. 

Mr. Riehl has a good apiary and ex- 
tracts honey by the barrelful. The sam- 
ple we tried was without fault. 


this State than all other causes com- 
bined. 





Flowers in the School Yard. 


A Michigan teacher’s experience in 
floriculture, in connection with her dis- 
trict school duties, is interesting and in- 
structive. It is an earnest of what the 
school may do in promoting an interest 
in floriculture and horticulture. The 
teacher, Miss Nye, walked a mile anda 
half to and from school. The school 
yard contained about a half an acre of 
hard and soddy ground. The side next 
the highway was not fenced. The 
teacher with her pupils dug up the yard 
as best they could and made it into 
beds. Twenty-eight varieties of seeds 


poisonous; but this is a 


fallacy and a} 
mistake. 





New Orleans Exposition. 

The Sugar Bowl, writing of the prog- , 
ress made on the buildings and general 
arrangements for the forthcoming Ex- 
position, has this to say in regard to the 
Horticultural department: 

‘Horticultural Hall is as good as com- 
pleted, and will remain the permanent 
property of New Orleans after the Ex- 
position closes next May. The roof, 
covered with metal and glass, presents a 
substantial appearance The green- 
house, 250 feet long, is ready to receive 
plants. The main hall, 600 feet long, is 
free of pillars, except the four uprights 
that support the high glass tower. Un- 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In ease of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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by F. K. PHaeNIx. 

Incorporated 1843 

NURSERY C0 We offer for the 

§ Fall Trade a very 

BLOOMINGTON ILL. ters “ieserition 
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severy description 
of Fruit Ornamental Trees. Catalogue for 


GEO. F. BRUNNER MFG. CO. 


rl Address Station *‘A,’? St. Louis, Mo. 


CER | ee 
Stark Nurseries. 


The oldest inthe West. Established 1835, 300 acres. Propagate all the best old and new varieties 
of Fruits, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., adapted for our Western soil and climate.— 
Nothing but Strictly First Class Stock sold at retail, and all that dies replaced at Half Price. Smaller 
sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and upwards. Evervthing true to name and exactly as represented.— 
Boox of Instructions on Transplanting and Management of Trees, ete., free to our customers. 


STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo. 


Only 1,800 Second-hand Barrels left for Sale. 
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ructor or clergy - 


light scarlet, flavor rich sweet and deli- 


essential to the proper fertilization of the 
fruit blossoms. At any rate, his crops of 


soon had in abundance, and nice ones 
were sent to the editors of lucal and 


Choice plants and trees are now being | 
brought from foreign countries to be | 


FERTILIZING SALT. 
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long, with a neck, color bright red or 


so arranged as to pasture with swine and 
sheep, which is a common practice with 


The teacher writes: ‘Our Fall and 





be the finest ever seen in America. 
The Art Gallery, 200 feet long and 80} 
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gar.) consequently not suitable for trans- 
porting to market, though delicious for 
the table; plants very productive, of 
rapid and vigorous growth and hardy— 
pistillate. 

7. PROFUSION.—Fruit of medium size 
or small, flavor rich and sweet; plants 
hardy and a prodigious bearer—200 per- 
fect berries having been counted on a 


sheep and hogs, is put through a home- 
made evaporator and brings about as 
ood prices as the best Alden evaporated 
ruit. The contrivance consists of an 
old stove set on a hillside several circuits 
of stovepipe around the stove, for radi- 
ating heat, and above all is built a draw- 
er house 8x8 and six feet high, with 
ventilator, ete. 


of the forces of nature, melons gre made 





;schoolroom as long as they blossomed, 
jand I think the pupils enjoyed a bou- 
|quet picked by them from the school 
| yard more than if it had been purchased 
at the greenhouse. They proved a 
great pleasure to us all. Not a flower 
was destroyed by the pupils.”’ Notalone 
the pupils but their parents became in- 
interested in the schoolyard. The next 





grounds have been ornamented as a 





structure, entirely of iron, will be a safe | 
deposit for the art treasures that are to 
be brought over from Europe. 


—One of the earliest. largest, and pcr- 
haps luckiest, tomato shippers at Cobden 
this season, was James Venerable, who | 
picked, packed and shipped to Chicago | 
2,700 one-third bushel boxes of tomatoes | 








and buy a ear lead at wholesale prices. rite for my 
paper ‘* Salt Sayings.’ Prices and sample by mail. 


Address E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 
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FLOWER SEED BAGS IN STOCK 


Vegetables Show Cards in Stock, Nar- 
serymen’s Plates and Show Cards in 
Stock, Catalogue Plates in Stock. 


We are the onty, beats that makes Seedmen’s, 
Nurserymen’s and 
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®Recommended by Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 
every season. Can be worked onrough, stony 
round without any Ganger of breaking. Send 
or circulars H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 
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os single plant pistillate. Frui Mr. Riehl showed us some large | year the district fenced in the yard, and | inside of seven days. He is reported to | AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. eens MENSING & STECHER, Lit ara hers. 
Ra py oat el ee La ogee ot _ and water melons on | had it plowed. This is but one of many| have manured his plants with castor a ee 336-340 N. St. Pani St, Rochester. W. » 
S1Ze, 4 - “4 ver) his farm. y some singular disposition instances in which Michigan school bean pomace in the hill, which forced Par 8 AMALIA FI No (Please mention this paper. ) 
® onsei aha! A . o ° a) / ts) & ‘ « a , . z ac 
stored, three inches—flavor rich and excellent. THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHEEL, cidents 


‘ausing Neryous De- 
isorders brought on 
of a simple remedy, 
43 Chatham st.,N. 


A very valuable variety owing toits late- 
ness of ripening—being full ten days later 
e 


to ripen around Alton as early as with 
us 200 miles further south. Melons are 


( 


' 


; consequence of the efforts of Secretary 
| Garfield as the State Horticultural 


them so rapidly that he was about through 
shipping before other persons had com- | 
menced. 





from broken king bolts, low hanging, noiselég, 
nd stylish. Examine a buggy with thisimproveme n 
fore buying. THE HERBRAND Co., Fremont, 9 


SEEDS! Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng- 
lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Sheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE Belleville Ills. 


» Agents wanted. 96 dest sell- 


A MONT 
arti th: ld. samp) 
$250 fete sy Ss tiress deer sdige: 
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prove the lands and would be more pro- » im) | the look-out for any sign of it. Saline county | years) he has sold under the hammer $372,171 
fitable. He cited the case of the farmers he ‘attle ard | men don’t do things half-way, and should it | worth of thoroughbred yearlings alone. Mr. 
in the dairy section of the east where ec C - |} ever appear here, prompt action will soon | 

they had small and wellimproved farms, % 
‘and money to loan. They feed their - — 
| dairy cows on Illinois and Kansas corn | sept. 24th, 25thand 26th, Administrator’s | 500" eradicate it. 
}at $1.00 per bushel or more and their; sale, Flat Creek, herd of the late Jas. ©, |%8004 thing. It wakes up sleepy folks and 
|wirters are from one to two months! Wamilton, Flat Creek, Ky. | warns the wiser ones. By the close of the 
longer than here, and more severe. If| Ney. 19th, J. C. Smith, at St: | year, it is to be expected and hoped that the 
they can get rich there in the dairy busi-| Louis, end of the present pleuro upheaval, will be 
ness, why cannot, our farmers here get | Noy. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle | Peached. IDLEWILD. 
rich the same way with all the advanta-|  ¢¢ pouis. | Our clever friend, Idlewild, has very plain 


stamp it out. After all, it will likely prove | United States; he not only breeds the thor 
for Llinots will | oughbred and trotting but I am in 
A good scare is sometimes formed has every description of blooded stock 
on his place, and the least estimate for the 
stock sold by him in the last 15 years is a great 
| deal over a million dollars. I think I have 
said enough on the high prices paid and are 
| being paid every day, forthe different classes 
of stock. But are these prices the true value 


more of a scare than else; horse 


Shorthorns 


VERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate | ,,.. ; ye ae : 1 | of >? Tra as ‘ 
gear narl dh ee p iecentene are es in their favor. | May 20th, 1885, Powells & Bennett, Inde- | ly Stated a very plain fact, in regard to the oe stock? The only answer to this, I think, 
yaa ba a eee in Towa 7 ~_e + } pendence, Mo., Shorthorns. | pleuro-pneumonia scare, in so far as the |'S %8 follows: It is iho in a — 
- rapidly in the creamery business. e , Saline county sonle are concerned. | measure, to what purpose the stock is 
" iad J ’ oe , 7 ease ae ,. | SE nty people are concerned. \ 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher | first creamery was started 12 years ago, May 21st, 1885, W. T. Hearne, Lees Sun |The Association did the only thing opento|PUt Only last year we find two 

r ; ‘ Shor rns t tl : g | . 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. land nowin one county there are 43} ™t,Mo.,Shorthorns, | them, and the men of Saline are just the men | hrses, among the many, selling for 


(Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one | ereameries: 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in creamery butter took the first premium | 


thecountry This is the uniform testimony o 
all who have given it atrial. 


largest advertising patrons have used it for | 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the Mr. Colman, said he had not believed in 
highest possible recommendation of its value | taking cream from the calves, but he ae 


as an advertising medium. 


Many ofour| at the 





not only that but Lowa! attention ts directed to the combination | to “take the bull by the horns” (so to speak) | CMOTMOUS prices; I have reference to the 


sale to come off at Eminence, Kentucky, | in the event of so unfortunate a thing hap | pacer Johnson and the trotting stallion Dic 
Sept. 30th. An advertisement in this issue | pening as the discovery of any tnfections | t#tor, who sold tor $20,500 each, and each to 
| tells the whole story of what is to be sold, | disease among their cattle. |} be usedina different field, Joihnson on the 
and Missouri farmers will do well to take| Still we are impressed with the statement | tf and Dictator in the stud. 
cognizance of it. made by our thoroughly reliable correspon- | 8€@800, Won over a fourth of the amount 
dent from Centrait Illnois, as noted in our paid for him. Dictator made three-fourths 
editorial columns last week, that the whole of the amount paid for himin the stud this 


t | at the Centennial, and second premium | 
world’s exposition, at London. 


|Anlowa farmer in conversation with Johnson, last 


| noticed that his neighbor who had about Mr. Ben. F. Vanmeter was by the will Of the 





THERE was a large Grange picnic at 
on 


[lls., 
Some two 


Roodhouse, Greene County, 
the fourth day of September. 
thousand persons were assem bled. 


of ceremonies. There was 
100 that sung a number of songs, and 
there were other appropriate exercises 
on several organs. 

An address was delivered in the fore- 
noon by Major E. A. Giller, Master of 
the State Grange, and in the afternoon, 
the meeting was addressed by Nor- 
man J. Colman of St. Louis. 

It was one of the largest and best con- 
ducted Grange picnics we have attended 
fora long time. We have never known 
the vocal music to be surpassed.on such 
an occasion. 

THE sale of Shorthorn cattle to be 
made by the administrator of the late 
J. ©. Hamilton, of Flat Creek, near 
Mount Stefling, Kentucky, is one of the 
most important that has called for atten- 
tion for very many years. As an evi- 
dence of the opinion of those best able 
to judge of these matters we present in 
another column an article from tne Ken- 
tucky Live-Stock Record on the men and 
the animals. The frequent mention of 
the New York Mills sale in connection 
with this of the Hamiltons evidences or 
the part of those who have seen the 
stock on the farm and the breeding as 
told in the catalogue an item worthy of 
more than a passing thought; for, as 
told in the interview published in the 


RURAL WORLD last week, as many of | 


these animals in the sale are very highly 
bred as were in that, and all of the stock 
is in first class breeding condition. 

From the evidences at hand we have 
no doubt of a very large attendance 
from many more than half the States in 
the Union and from British America; 
and the fiercest competition for more 
than half of the animals to be sold. 





SomE of the commission men of St. 
Louis, and of all other large cities in this 


country, will have to make a radical | 


change in their handling of creamery or 
well made dairy butter, if they expect to 
hold their trade. The holding of dairy 
and creamery conventions is making the 
people acquainted with the men who 
make the butter, and so surely as they 
do, the commission men are left on that 
score. 

But again, some of the commission 
men are in the habit of handling Lim- 
burger cheese, Coop Chickens, 
Cabbage, etc. etc., and never dream that 
these are liable to affect the flavor of the 
best butter they have in stock, or the 
best that any one can make. 

And then, where in the world is the 
use of handling butter two or three or 


four times before it reaches the consumer; | forms us he has a pure Jerseycow, two and 
-the competition in trade is more than] ahalf years old, solid color, that will drop a herds of our best breeders being present— 


likely to lead the manufacturer direct to 
the consumer, in many departments of 
business, and especially so in those that 
+ are used in the family for every day con- 
sumption. If that should ever become 
the practice with dairy products, and 
these should in transit avoid the con- 


tagion ot the ordinary warehouse, how | sey cow, but she cannot be registered. Here | Shorthorns, Herefords and Polled Angus, and | ®ve been men in different lines of breeding | 


much better and sweeter will they reach 
the dining room table and the palate of 
the consunper? 

“eantifut original flavor of the butter will 
be communicated to the various articles 
of diet consumed at the table. 

Some commission men are butting 
against the idea, but their stinking ware- 
houses is the best answer either the 
dairyman or the consumer can point to. 





THE work attending the inaugurating 
nd conducting a ‘* World’s Fair,” such 
“as was at Philadelphia, and is now de- 
veloping to the point of completion in 
New Orleans, is of such a magnitude as 
to make the efforts of the State Fair 
officials appear as small, comparatively, 
as does the work of getting up a County 
inecaem small, when contrasted with 
its large competitor, the reason being 
that while one draws from the immedi- 


ately surrounding country, and the ot her | 


from the whole State and adjoining terri- 
tory, a World’s Fair draws its exhibitors 
and patrons from all parts of the globe. 
While, therefore, the exhibit made by 


the latter by far excels all; others, it) 


must be borne in mind that the labor 
necessary to prepare the way for this 
large display of products and merchan- 
dise, is in proportion to the result. 

In evidence of this, we refer to the 
meeting of gentlemen interested in the 
Dairy and Creamery department of the 
Worid’s Fair, who, the past month, spent 
some three days’ in session in Chicago, 
to arrange the premium list for this one 
department, which boasts of having ten 
thousand dollars devoted to it for premi- 
ums on butter and cheese. 

The list, as arranged, will be very en- 
ticing to all dairy and creamery men, 
and we hope that the makers of both 
butter and cheese in this parallel, will 
see to it that they get their part of this 
liberal list of premiums. 





A Few Interesting Facts for Our Farmer 
Readers. 


At the request of several patrons we 
print, says The Morning Eye, of Rood- 
house, Ils., the following extracts from 
the address delivered at the Grange pic- 
nic Thursday, by Col. Norman J. 

‘olman, editor of the RuRAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, and which may prove of in- 
terest to many of our farmer readers: 

After afew general and introductory 
remarks Col. Colman said that in a great 
many things there was an over-produc- 
tion: for instance in the manufacture of 
woolen and cotton goods, and iron, and 
that a great many industrial establish- 
ments had been compelled to close down 
or run on half time on account of over 
production. He stated that the same 
was true with the farmers, and that the 
over production just now appeared to be 
in wheat. He said that the low price of 
wheat did not justify its production on 
our higher priced lands and spoke of the 

t wheat fields of cheap lands in 
Konarton besides the unlimited produc- 
tion in India, Australia, Russia and other 
countries of the old world, with which 
we are unable to compete. Then again, 
wheat raising constantly ; 
the soil, while stock raising would im- 


Col. 
J.C. Winters, of Whitehall, was master | 
a choir of | 


Crate | 


| and isa beauty. Mr. M.isarellable gentle- | for the best herd of beef cattle, also sweep- 


| the same number of cows and calves, late Abram Renick, made his sole executor. thing is more of ascare than a reality, as ts |season. So, then, if inso short a time, they 
sold his cream, fed his calves and had | This is evidence of confidence in an old 7 ¥ : - he give such large returns, they certainly are 
| ~ “$ res z am o ? ‘ evidenced by the following from a New York | ® a be 

money left after paying his hands. His| neighbor, and those who know Mr. Van- worth every cent paid for them. 


Periodical 

Breeders of cattle are aware that 
tional reports of the most startling nature 
are being industriously circulated through 
the daily papers with the evident result, if 


|neighbor had as good calves as he had, | meter best will say the trust could not have 
| while he had to sell some of his beef cat- | been placed in better hands. 
| tle to pay his hands. 
Col.Colman insisted that}farmers should | _- + ; : 
|make grass the leading production, for | Of ™. 8. Greensfelder, about ten miles trom 
it was king of everything produced, and |S 20ts 08 te Clive stress reed. Be has 6 
\if they did not want to keep cows for fine place, has erected large and excellent 
| dairying thev could raise heavy draft | barns and stables with all modern conven-}such immense and gratifying proportions. 
horses, mules, cattle sheep or hogs, and | iences. But it is not these that we sat down We are not prepared either to specifically 
s 8 Zs, ¢ ’ 
| that it was always profitable to raise the | t© notice but some fine registered Jersey cows | deny or confirm these reports, but it is well | asivagye ad 
best of everything. ee ee 


Now, gentlemen, ff the ideas expressed by 
approximate to 
ness, does it not behoove us to raise the best 
horses for harness and saddle; raise the best 
not the object, of paralyzing the cattle in mules for work, and the best cattle for milk, 
dustry of the country that has lately reached | Utter and the butcher: We have our 
' ~ | land and, to say the least, it is and we are 
| miserably poor. Now, if by raising the best 
breeds of stock—which will cost no more 
but which will sell for 
from ten to forty times more—we can raise 
the means to enrich our poor lands and our- 
| selves at the same time, it is clearly our duty 


sensa 
me are correct or correct 


A couple of days since we visited the farm 


own 


| and heifers that he has to sell at low rates. | known that most of the agricultural papers | 
It has been difficult in the West to procure | of the country have charged that a few men, | 
EDITOR RURAL WORLD: During the | registered Jersey cows and heifers, but here | who have through political influence ob 
past week, Col. R. T. Smiley, General | !8 @chance to get good ones and to start a / tained office under the general Government : . 
| Agent of the Southwestern Creamery | good herd. and the formation of a Bureau of Animal | begin the goee WHER 08 ense--Sonthers 
| Association, has been interviewing our} Full particulars will be given to any one Industry, have been swift to set afloat ru- | Lave-Resk sournel, 
| business men with such success that a/ desiring to purchase registered Jerseys by | mors of the existence of disease among cat- | cele 
| company has been organized for the pur- | calling upon the editor of the Rt RAL WORLD. | whereby they could impress upon the far- | The Flat Creek Herds of Shorthorns. 
pose of building and operating a cream- | The stock is advertised in this paper. |mers the necessity for this Bureau,and,as! |. z 
ery at this place which will be capable | sigur itl fae these rumors, up tothe present time, have . rhe grene closing ont sale and Gna) disper- 
sion of the Flat Creek herd herds of 


of producing 2,500 pounds of butter per | not been verified as facts, and further, as 





} 
| The followingjpremiums were awarded to or 


| day. Our citizens are much gratified at Thos. B. Wales Jr., & Son on their Holsteim | \, learn frum personal correspondence witb Shorthorns is an epoch in Shorthorn history, | 


| this proposed addition to our local en- | C#ttle at the Iowa State Fair, recently held) some of those farmers who own animals | ¥/!¢h the breeders of America are not likely 
|terprises. The stock has all been sub- | 4 Des Moisnes 
| scribed, and in 60 days itis hoped that| For bulls,3 years and over, first, Jaap pleuro pneumonia, according to the 
| the creamery will be in operation. Col, | Pulls? years and over, first to Klaas (2201); | medical information they can command, 
| Smiley is well up in agricultural matters, | Pulls 1 year and over, second to Durk (2401);/ that such charges are not proven, and fur 
| and while here delivered a very interest- | Cows 3 years and over, first to Mink (402); | ther, all know bow dificult it is to determire 
| ing public address on the dairy interests | Cows 3 years and over, secondto Jepma 2nd / the various types of “contagious pleuro 
of Missouri. Having concluded his | (75); heifers 2 years, second to Harmonia | pneymonia,” ‘pneumonia” and other lung 
| business, he departed last evening, hav- | (74); heifers 1 year, first to Vreda 2nd (773); | trouble with cattle. two doctors rarely agree- 
| ing made an exceedingly favorable im- | heifers 1 year, second to Stie 3rd (3737); | ing in the diagnosis of any single case. 
| pression during the few days he was /heiter calves, first to Tietie 4th (3785). Then, when we consider the great harm it 
| with us. CITIZEN. _In class Sweepstakes Best-bull any age, | nas done and the little good accomplished, by 
St. Charles, Mo. | Klaas 2201); Best-cow any age, Vreda 2nd spreading these sensational reports, except | en Set Oe genet mien 
| (3778). . : > | that there had been collected at New York 
| | m : | as Indicated in behalf of the men who hold . 
} | The Sweepstakes premium for dairy butter | ine omces. we are irresistibly led to a grave Mills, the purest and highest bred herd of 
| Sete ; r _ Sates cattle in the world and that enterpris 


| was rde 3) 3 t 7 . : 
per ander tage es ae #0 fe. — yo —- suspicion of their good faith. i a ith at i f had cine 
on Brookbank Farm from milk ¢ ure bred | ng men with abundance of means had trie¢ 
| to t-umpt the owner of that herd to part with 


* | Holstein cows. 
some of his best cattle, but without success» 


| Gotes-Correspondence . 
until circumstances, finally brought the dis- 


| The special butter prize offered by the Hol- | Blooded Stock and Their Value, 
persion by public auctiog. | 


charged by this Bureau as being affected by + - 
great Shorthorn interest of foreign countries 

can but look upon this as no ordinary event. 

When the electric wire published to the 

| world that the great New York Mills Herd of 
pure Bates cattle would be dispersed by pub- 

lic auction it sent a thrill which seemed to 

touch the nerves of every intelligent Short- 

| horn breeder, and the excitement increased 
as that memorable day of September, ’73, 

drew nearer until it culminated in the un- 


50). 
$52) ; best 














: ire ~ stein Breeder’s Association of America was | AN ESSAY READ BY W. B. ATHEY BEFORE 
—We have a letter for E. B., Montgomery | also taken by them. | FARMERS’ INSTITUTE HELD AT HOLLY 
county, Kansas. Will he please send us his SPRINGS, MISS., JULY STH, 1884. 

; address on apostal. His letter appeared on | 
page 260 of this year’s RURAL WORLD. 


THE 








The two elder§g Hamiltons|were well known 
shorthorn breeders thirty years ago, and for 
twenty years past have been using the best 
and purest of Bates sires upon their herd. 
3ut the financial panic and crash of 1877-8 of- 
fered them an opportunity, which they eag 


Saline County, Mo., Notes. 

The fourteenth annual fair of the Saline 
Central A. & M. Association, has just closed— 
with usual eclat—and it is safe to say it was 
In 


Once upon a time England was in the same | 
condition that Mississippi is to-day, and 
stock brought it up, and many were the ups 

|}and downsthe stockmen of that day had. 
They had no market to go toto get their fine 


| —We have the new fall catalogue of Benson 


| Manle & Co., Philadelphia Seedsman, etc., 
one of the best they have ever published ; One of the most successful ever held. 





or we received. Readers of the RULAL WORLD | poins of exhibition of stock, it far surpassed | 45.% ag we have. “How must they get | tly embraced to obtain some of the highest 
| should by all means have a copy of it. anything ever had here, and it is a pleasure | them?” Only by breeding, and only one man bred and purest Bates cattle, and since that 


to know ms » stoc B “4 or : -on- 

oa 7 -< poe a . ee — pe a made a success of it; he was Thomas Bates, ani 
sila ‘ Mie del. aie i 

Re RVERS) OUROR DY Proerers War Gre one * | the founder af the test imported families of 


vast Geal to increase the wealth of this—the Shorthorn cattle. He used every means to get 


they have, with little regard to cost, 
tinnedto add to their herdof this class of 
cattle, breeding meanwhile to the purest and 


—Will you be kind enough to tell me 
whether there is any way or means to de- 
velope two blind teats out of a good milk cow | 


language to explain better the state of mind 
of the breeding men of that day than that 


—Messrs. Brod & Miller of St. Louis adver- | 
tise a lineof general wearing apparel for 
every member of the farmer’s family, man 
woman and child, at a very low price for 
cash. We wish to say the firm thougha 
young one is undoubtedly reliable and that 
orders with the cash will be filled and'shipped 
| immediately. 


First and foremost, must be mentioned the 
superb herd of Hereford cattle owned by C. 
D. Hudson, of Saline, headed by the young 
bull Emperor, a grandson of Lord Wilton of 
Hereford fame. This herd has been collected 
at heavy expense. Mr. Hudson is one of the 


used by Mr. Bell, the Historian of the Bates | #¢ world. But finally the death of the eld- 
est member of this family and firm, and the 


Shorthorns; he says: “The great obstacle to 
the improvement of domestic animals seems | feeble health of Mr. A. L. Hamilton has com- | 


to have arisen from a common prevailing pelled the sale of the entire — collection, | 

beet jadges of beet castio in the State, and his idea among breeders, that no bull should be peti int thes pied gy | 

caluiians Gf easdtonie Hues Gunn an ats. | weed in the same herd more than three years | pean L ancien. soition of this rennet 

| —Mr. C. W. Murfeldt of Kirkwood, Mo., in- | credit to his judgments. The Shorthorns cut | and no tup or ram more than two years, be- ans tne high ne talon ylaced upon these | 

their usual important figure—three or four | Gause (say they) If used longer the breed will } me * r the | an . re ret witha 
Ss be too near akin and the product will be ten- | ©@ttle by the public and when we realize that 

| der, diminutive and liable to disorders; some 


there are a larger number of pure Bates cat- | 
| | have imbibed the prejudice so far as to | tle yet to be sold; the general high charac- | 
| bull, that he will sell for one hundred and | ways and Polled Angus. | ae - 4 ’ : 6 t 

| think it trreligious, and if they were by| 


| ; er and extra individual meritof the entire | 
| twenty-five dollars with her calf. He says One of the interesting features of the fair 
| chance in possession of the best breed on the 


aad herd and the superior excellence of the re- | 
| She ts perfectly gentle, has fine teats and bag, | was the contest for the sweepstakes premium | | maini justifies high anticip: } 
8 , ’ I I | Island, would, by no means, put a male and maining bulls justifies high anticipations. 


| female together that were out of the same| 04 such very rare occasions as this it is the 
|dam. But fortunately for the public there | ™&" who display the judgment, nerve and 





| calf ina couple of weeks, by apure Jersey | while the Leonards were out with their Gallo- 


;}man. The cow was sired by Gen. Grant’, stakes premiums for best bull and cow of beef 
| Jersey Bull Ringling, and is out of a fine Jer- | breeds. These were contested for by the 


Alexander’s stock farm is the largest in the | 


} 
to | 
} 
| 


| to overlook or underestimate, and in fact the | 


| thoroughbreds should stand on a more equal 


, tle or Bates men, for they 


who gives her milk from two only?—A. A. rnp ae ae sane peg a rape the best of both males and females, and hav- best Bates bulls, which they could either 

Blumer, Fredericktown, Mo..... -We kno , rit os a é pag ame i : ieee ing succeeded, kept and bred them in families; breed or buy, and constantly declining | 

of no means to develop them. 7 fon, but a tew leading features must | o> in other words, bred in and in. Ican use no| the most tempting offers for their 
suftice. pure Bates females until they now have a 


very large herd, which has very few equals in | 
|I recall alsoa ball known asimp. 
| Booth of Lancaster 7535 


enterprise in purchasing the most valuable | 


How much more of the} 


impoverishes | Pound in cloth. 


| 

| is a good chance to buy. 

| --Will you please inform me whereI can get 
| pruning shears suitable for pruning grape 
vines and gooseberries and price, please? 
Can you also tell me where I can get a good 


| pump and hose for garden. Respectfully, 
Mrs. H. S. 


Box 755, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Address E. C. 
| Louis, Mo. 


Simmons Hardware Co., St. 





—There are about two 
| bushels of potatoes raised annuallyin the 
| United States, and of the labor which this 
| immense production requires, the most bure 
| densomeis that of digging, hence the de- 
| mand for a potato digger, which shall do the 
| work heretofore done by hand. Tosupply 

this want C. E. Mann & Co., of Geneva, Il., 
have improved and perfected their potato 
| digger with sucha lavish hand asto now be 
| able to offer the best asitisthe oldest potato 
| digger onthe market. The following testi- 
monial is asample of many, and those who 

have a potato crop will do well to write for a 
circular | 

BARRE, VT., Sept. 27, 1888. | 

C. E. MANN, Geneya, Tl. 

Dear Sir: :—The digger arrived the 20th. I 
| would say thatit is all that itis recommend- 
| edto be, and more than I expected. I think 
| it will pay for itself this year. When you get 
| your Sulky Digger perfected I shall want one | 
| of them. MILES MORRISON. 


| Sweet Potato House. 


| 





| —I wish to build a house for keeping sweet 


| potatoes. Will you or some ofyour readers be 
! 


| kind enough to give me a plan of construc- | 


|tlon? I prefer using brick as material.— 


Reader, Bentonville, Ark. 
| 





| Essex Hogs. 

Ep. RurkaL WorRLD: Will some of the con 
tributors to'your good paper tell me how to 
krow an Essex hog, and are there two kinds? 
My impressien has been that they werea 
small hog, having small bones, very little 
hair, and close to the ground, and very easi- 
ly kept. I have one that was sold to me fora 
full blood that is very large, has heavy, long, 
legs, heavy hair, long head, and is very hard 
to keep. I wrote to the party that I pur- 
chased from, c omplaining that it was not an 
Essex, and he writes that there are two kinds 
| of Essex, a large and small, and that mine is 
| the large kind. If that is the caseI don’t 
want the large kind. Wo. PERRY. 

Remarks. We have never seen the kind 
described by your correspondent. We think 
you have been imposed upon. 





Our Newspaper. 


According to Edwin Alden & Bro ’s (Cincin- 
nati, O.,) American Newspaper Catalogue for 
1883, there are 14,867 newspapers and maga- 
zines published in the United States and the 
British Provinces. Total inthe United States, 
14,176; in the British Provinces, 691; divided 
as follows: Dailies, 1,357; Tri-Weeklies, 71; 
Semi-Weeklies, 168; Sundays, 295; Weeklies, 
10,975; Bi- Weeklies, 39; Monthlies, 1,502; Bi- 
Monthilies, 26; Quarterlies, 83; showing an in- 
crease over the publications of 1883 of 1,594. 
The greatest increase has been among the 
Weekly Newspapers of a political character 
(?) while it has been least among the class 
publications. The book is very handsomely 
gotten up and contains some 850 pages, 

rinted on heavy book paper, elegantly 
It will be sent to any ad- 
prepaid, on receipt of $1.50. 
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| dress, 


hundred million | 


| 
the premiums went tothe Shorthorns. As is | 


usually the case, there was much diversity of | 
opinion among stock men, as to the justice of | 
the award. In this case, as far as could be 
| learned, the sympathy leaned strongly to the | 
Herefords, and while a Shorthorn man will 
not admit the superiority of the average | 
Hereford over the average Shorthorn, yet 
| many of them were free in their opinion that | 
| the Herefords, in this case, should have had 
| the award, 
And in this connection it would, perhaps, 
be proper to suggest the inadvisability of 
this competitive system between two or 
more breeds of cattle. It can never result in 
good, and only engenders ill feeling. No 
confirmed advocate of a breed is converted to 
other views. The tension of feeling is some- 
| times very strong. The effect is bad. Anda 
difficulty which will alway exist is, the proper 
| selection of judges. It is universally the case 
that good judges of cattle have their prefer- 
ences, and an honest man is always going to 
say what he thinks. Sweepstakes should be 
| confined to particular breeds, and the sooner 
it is found out, the better for all. 
The exhibition of horse flesh at the fair, 


was | 


| good, and not confined to Saline county men, | Such of the same 


The race course is a well constructed one, 
and there was a good show of races. Of | 
course the rules adopted were those of the | 
American Trotting Association, and all was | 
conducted with credit to the management. | 

There were no Jersey cattle on exhibition, 
though there are sever al herds in the county, | 


cause was the existence of pleuro- pneumonia | 
!in Illinois. The facts are, that one of the | 
| Jersey breeders of the county, and an invari- 
able exhibitor, (Rev. W. M. Bell, of Miami, 
Mo.,) was an extensive purchaser at the un- 
fortunate Epler sale, at Virginia, Ill., in Feb- 
| ruary last, which sale, at present, is consid- 
ered the distributive point of all the cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia, in Illinois. After the dis- 
covery of the existence of the dread disease, 
steps were taken by the U.S., authorities, to 
ascertain the ramifications of the infection, 
and the cattle Mr. Bell purchased were 
promptly tollowed up to his herd, by a veter- 
| inary surgeon, duly appointed by the Govern- 
ment. A thorough examination proved the 
miraculous escape of the herd from infection, 
and it was pronounced free from disease. Still, 
to avoid any possible dissemination of the 
| disease through this channel, the opinion was 
that the herd had best not be present, and this 
end was reached by the withdrawal of all 
premiums on Jerseys, and while some re- 
garded the decree as of somewhat too sweep- 
ing a nature, yet the end in view was reachéd 
—and general satisfaction now obtains—the 
more especially since the Illinois authorities 
have also forbidden the exhibition of any 
Jerseys at any agricultural Fair, this fall, in 
Illinois. 

This pleuro-pneumonia business has fallen 
like a thunder-clap, upon the fine cattle in- 
terests. It was bound to come, sooner or 
later, and as well now as at any time. Breed- 
ers have all been too careless as to the intro- 
duction of new individuals to their herds. 
Clean bills of health, as well as pedigree, 
should be in order, and will be hereafter. | 
There is, emphatically, no pleuro-pneumonia 
inthis county, and there are vigilant eyes on 








j}and their size 
other particulars and peculiarities the same | 


whose enlarged minds were not bound by 
vulgar prejudice or long established modes 
and who have proven by many years’ ex- 
perience, that such notions are without foun- 
dation. But one ofthe most conclusive argu- 
ments that crossing with different stock is 
not necessary to secure size, hardiness, etc., 
isthe breed of wild cattle in Chillingham 
Park in the county of Northumberland; it is 


| well known that these cattle have been con- | 


fined in this park for several hundred years 


| without any intermixture of foreign element 


or change of blood, and are, _per- 
haps, the purest breed of cattle of any in the 
Kingdom. From their situation and un- 
controlled state, they must indisputably 
have bred from the nearest affinities in every 
possible degree; yet we find these cattle ex- 
ceedingly hardy, healthy and well formed 
as well as color and many 


as they were five hundred years since. From 


this instance it appears there can be no dan- | 
ger in in-breeding by the nearest affinities | 


provided they are possessed in a superior de- 
gree of qualities we wish to acquire, but if not 
possessed of these, then we ought to procure 
kind as have in the most 
eminent degree the valuable qualities we find 
our own deficientin. It is certain from the 
best males and females that the best breed 
can be obtained and preserved. Now some- 
thing as to the value of high bred stock. 
high bred stock, and in fact in every class of 
stock the value is governed by the demand or 


| This was due to the fact that, on the first day | Market; breeders’ prices are far above those | 
!of the Fair, the board of directors declared |of the butchers, and some fabulous prices 
| off, all premiums on Jerseys. The prime | have been paid by breeders. 


Onthe 7th of June, 1865, wefind the first 

large Shorthorn sale taking place at Willis 
Rooms, London 
mals—12 cows and 5 bulls—which brought a 
grand total of $41,045, or an average per head 
of $2,405. Willis Rooms have been put to 
many and multifarious uses. Pictures, ar- 
ticle of virtu, china ahd many other things 

have been sold there for fabulous prices, but 
nothing seemed to upset the public mind as 
did this sale of Shorthorn cattle; much specu- 
lation was indulged in at that time as to 
whether prices would remain up, but we find 
they have not lost any of their prestige, as 
will be seen by the sale two years later, held 
on May Ist, 1867, when 62 head realized a total 
of $55,935. Many more sales like these have 
taken place, but it is useless to speak of them, 
and I willonly mentionone more as an Iil- 
lustration of whatis going on at present in 
the way of sales in the United States and not 
in foreign countries. On the 12th of June, 1884, 
at Lexington, Ky., Mr. A. L. Hamilton’ssale of 
Shorthornstook place. The Courter-Journal, 
in speaking of this sale, says: It goes on re- 


cord as the greatest event of the 
kind to date for the United 
States. All the best families of Shorthorns 


were represented inthis sale, and all, without 
exception, sold well. The fact that 103 head 
of Shorthorns brought under the hammer the 
sum of $87,450, thus averaging fully $849 per 
head, is enough to establish that fact. Duch- 
ess of Flat Creek 2d, a two-year old, brought, 
alone, $7,000, and goes to Missouri; it will be 
seen from this, the old esteem of breeders 
has not quite died out. Sincethe year 1869 up 
to the present year, Mr. A. J. Alexander, of 
Woodburn, Ky., has held annual sales of 
thoroughbred yearlings; in this time (15 


In | 


The sale comprised 17 ani- | 


cattle who thus secure their places in the 
very front rank of Shorthorn men, and 
others who are already at the front take 
these exceptional occasions to strengthen 
their positions as breeders. The sales take 
place Sept. 24, 25 and 26, at Flat Creek, and as 
| itis an administrator’s sale they must all be 
closed out without reserve.—Kentucky Live- 
| Stock Record. 





| Shorthorns the Best of All. 

—A reporter of the Coifax County (N. M.) 
Stockman has been interviewing several io 
calranchmen with regard to their prefer- 

| ences for breeding bulls, and find that ‘‘some 
| prefer the Shorthorns, some the Hereford, 
| some the Polled: Angus, some the Galloway, 
and others a cross of either of the latter 
breeds with the Shorthorns.” 
with Mr. J. Holland, manager of the Illinois 
| Cattle Company is given below: 

| 


Reporter—Mr. Holland, there has been a 
great deal of discussion among cattle-raisers 
and tue stock papers in reference to which 
may be the best breed of improved cattle. 
What is your opinion in the matter? 

Answer—There are several breeds of cattle 
being advertised in the stock papers from 
the breeders of Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois, 
and even in Canada, the breeder of each class 
| Claiming that his particular hobby is the 
Each of these breeds is good in itself; 
|and as thoroughbreds produce nice, round 
| cattle, good beef and tender, rich 
ete., allof which I would pronounce good, 
but some are undoubtedly better than 
| others. 
|factasto which breedis the best to cross 
with our poorly graded Texas stock—which 
will combine the neatest cattle, the most 
| hardy and roundest and heaviest beefers, 
that will command the best prices in the 
market. 

Question—The Polled-Angus seems to be a 
hardy, round animal, possessing body quali- 
ties, what do you think of him? 

Answer—Yes; the Polled-Angus without 
doubt possesses ail the sterling qualities that 
you have given him, and upon crossing with 
our stock would produce a very hardy ani- 
mal and a good rustler, but he 1s too small-- 
does not contain a heavy enough bone to 
produce a weighty beef, though as to eating 
quality his meat may be the very best. 

Question.—The Galloway is said to be a very 
fine animal, and the breeders seem to be 
going wild overhim. What is your opinion 
of him? 

Answer.—I have the same objections to him 
that I have to the Polled-Angus, too small, 
too small—he wouldn’t suit my taste at 
all. 

Question.—Well, how about the Hereford? 
He seems to be the special pride of some of 
cur stock-growers? 

Answer.—There, you are beginning to come 
to It. The Hereford produces a very pretty 
cross, but lacking the hardiness and rus 
tling qualities. 

Question.—What breed, then, is the best 
for crossing purposes with our common 
stock, and which will produce all the neces- 
sary qualifications? 

Answer.—The Shorthorn, sir, the Shorthorn, 
by all means. 

Question.—But, Mr. Holland, can not some 
of the objections be attributed to\ him that 

7 ‘ 


y 


best. 





His interview | 


milkers, | 


These fancy breeders overlook the | 


| 
| are to the others? I have heard that he, also, 
| is not ahardy animal. 
| Answer. -True, all the breeds 
|}in themselves, without a cross, are rather | 
| effeminate in their nature—too tender and 
incapable to shift for themselves. They are 
like the child in the cradle, a kind of house- | 
|} hold pet, and pampered and fed from their | 
infancy up to full growth and of course they | 
| know nothing about rustling for themselves» | 
| but among allthe fancy breeds I prefer the | 
| Shorthorns, for various reasons. Expert 
| ments have proved that the Shorthorn ts the 
best for crossing purposes, as well for har- 
| ‘diness as for the weight of animal. 
The Shorthorn puts a body on his crosses— 
|large-boned, long, round and 
earrying more beet thanany other animal. 
A stock grower, who studies his 
| as he should do, tries to grade his cattle in 
| reference to size well as qauality. For 
| my part I cannot see the use of crossing 
| those small-boned animals when it takes no | 
more grass to produce a_ 1,200-pounds bee 
than it does one weighing from 600 to 900 
| pounds, 


mentioned, 


most 
capable of 
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| Why Should Short-Horn Breeders Cry Down 
Unfashionable Families. 

Itarvey Sodowsky, a veteran breeder and 

feeder, of Vermilion Co., IIL, delivered the 

| following practical sermon to 


Short-horn 
| breeders ina recent issue of the Breeders’ 
Gazette, which may be read with profit by 
breeders of any and all classes of stock: 

The continued reference by correspondents 
of the Gazette to different families of Short- 
horns, leads me to say that, in my judgment, 
the time will soon come when all the differ- 
ences that now existconcerning the various 
“sorts’ will have to be buried. 

The day is coming, too, when color will not 
ecutthe figure it now Breeders will 
| eventually learn that there are more protit- 
able cattle] of the other colors than of the 
dark red (which indicates more Devon than 
Short-horn). Show me a lot of roans, 
with some white and yellow-red steers, and I 
will show you amore usefui bunch of cattle 
than can be had among the dark reds. My ex- 
perience teaches that the lighter colors are 
mellower handlers, better feeders, make a 
better appearance, and turn out finer and 
fatter cattle, all things considered, than do 
their darker relatives. 

What I wish to emphasize most, however, 
isthefolly of running down each other’s 
herds, because of different breeding. All 


does. 





good 


footing as regards blood. Wherever a good 
Shorthorn fs seen, give it allthe honors due 
a first-class animal of the breed, regardless 
of its lineage; for all of us must know by this 
time that we have a formidable enough ene- 
my to contend against without uarreling 
over who has the best-bred cattle. The 
Herefords and other breeds are assailing us 
on all sides, and their friends spare neithe™ 
time nor money to get their favorites to the 
front. Our safety lies in standing together, 
Iwant to see no more war upon Bates cat- | 
y have good cattle 
nor do I want to hear Bates men making light 
of Booth men or their pets, for in my experi - 
ence of over forty years I have seen not only 
good, but very good cattle in most all of the 
different families, In years gone by, when I 
was amuch younger man than now, there 
Was a family of Shorthorns in Bourbon Co., 
| Ky., known as “the Patton stock,’ which 
werethought to be perfection and, indeed, 
miny of them were model beet animals. 
Many years ago I stopped over night at my 
old friend, Mr. E, G. Bedford’s, in Kentucky 
| looking for Short-horns, and saw at his place 
a family of cows called Lauras 


seventeens). 
saron 
Booth and Cruick- 
shank, and the best bullof his day), and still 
later, while calling upon Mr. John Hope, at 
Bow Park, I had the pleasure of a look at 
imp. 4th Duke of Clarence (Bates Duchess). 
Now if there can be produced cattle of the 
character of those here named from different 
bloods, is there not good in them all? What 
have we to “fuss” about with such demon- 
strations of merit from so-called rival fami- 
lies? At the Pickrell, Thomas & Smith’s sale 
there were anumber of different families sold 
Marys, Rose of Sharon and others not neces- 
sary to mention. Surely, there were good 
| ones among them all. 


Boys, we must stick closer together. Atthe 
late Harristown sale one of James N. Brown’s 


| sons said to me, “Uncle Harvey, we Short- 
| horn men are all brothers. Come and see us, 
| and see what we are doing, and advise with 
us.” This is the spirit that should animate all 
;} of us, and I .believe more of it is to be met 
with to-day thanfor many years past. The 
| selfish, spiteful disposition heretofore so pre- 
| valent seems fastdying out, and I bejieve by 
| a little more unity of action we will be able to 
place the Short-horn upon a higher plane 
| than it has ever held. We must breed good 
| pedigrees and good cattle. Breed out all the 
| defects, and always breed first for individual 
| merit. 
| There never was a brighter prospect for 
| Short-horns so bred than exists to-day. 
| Farmers are buying good Short-horn cows 
| for their milk as well asfortheir beef. Their 
land is too valuable tor them to continue 
|longer with native stock, They mnst raise 
cattle that will be worth from $75 to $100 at 
| thirty months old, If thoroughbreds cannot 
| be bought, buy grade heifers and breed them 
| to thorough bulls. Do not permit the butcher | 
to tempt you by a few extra dollars to part 
|} with your best ones. Sefl the 
retain the good and keep them well, and the | 
result will not be a matter of doubt. Let| 
quality rather than numbers be the ruling | 
principle, and above all do not neglect the | 
; calves. They should never be permitted to 
lie down hungry. 

I have seven yearling thoroughbred steers, 
| weaned last October, which will average 
| over 1,000 tbs., two being white, four roan, and 
;} one red. Lexpect to have them at the com- 
ing Fat-Stock show. 





mean ones, | 


—Mr. Clayton Howell’s sate on Thursday 
comprised 39 head of well bred and fashion- 





ably topped cattle, which brought $6,915, 
thus averaging $177. The highest price, 
$410, was paid by R. A. Mitchell of Mt. 


Sterling, for Fourth Duchess of Clarence, 





—At Col. T. Corwin Anderson’s sale of 
Shorthorns, at Mt. Sterling, on Wednesday 
forty-six head of splendid Bates and Bates- 
topped animals brought an average of $279 
per head, an aggregate of $12,835. This was 
lower than expected. The prices was no 
doubt somewhat affected by the diseases 
which are reported in some of the western 
States. 





Warning Symptoms. 


Don’t neglect these. If you have symptoms 
of Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Neu- 
ralgia, ortheindicationsof any other disease 
which may keep its hold upon you until it 
becomes chronic, do not neglect the warning 
indications. Meet the —— upon the very 
threshold, and while your vitality is yet un- 
impaired. If your regular physician fails to 
reach the case, then we advise you to bos the 
new Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
-alen, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia. It 
will be found an almost certain means of res- 
toration—the way back to health—an agent 
that may save you from a life of invalidism, 
or from premature death. In saying this, 
we are not speaking lightiy, nor from mere 
professional interest, nor from theory or gen- 
eral assumptions. In proof, you are offered 
an array of facts and_ results so large, so 
well authenticated, and so positive, that no 
oneinthe habit of weighing evidence can 
doubt them. If you write to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, they will send you such documents 
and reports of cases as will enable you to de- 
cide for yourself whether this treatment will 
benefit you. 








The Horseman, 


Stallions Advertised. 
Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 
Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils, 
Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien, Wis. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, H. L. Dous 
man, Pratrie-du-Chien, Wis. 
Prince Julian, U1. L. Dousman, Prairie - 


du-Chien. 


Horse Notes from McLean Co., Ill. 


Cou. COLMAN: Mr. HI. I. Wheeler of Hudson 
has bought of Mr. Geo, McIntosh, of Bloom 
ington, the? yr. old stallion “Brightlight,” by 
John Bright, dam said to be a Mambrino 
mare. The price paid was $900. Mr. Wheeler 
is doing what he can to improve the road- 
ster stock of this county, and we regret that 
in selecting a stallion to place atthe head of 
his stud, he did not hit upon one that was 
standard bred, for we believe with Mr. J. H 
Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Monthly, who 
says, “if you want to breed trotters and sell 
them attrotters’ prices, breed only to stand- 
ard bred stallions.” However Brightlight is 
a good looking colt, and we hope will prove 
a good breeder. We are glad to say trotting 
horse breeders here begin to feel encouraged, 
there is at any rate a bright outlook for the 
future. I think it safe tosay there were fifty 
per cent more mares bred to trotting bred 
Stallions last year, than for several years. 
There is an increasing demand here for the 
services of trotting stallions, espeeially those 
that are standard bred, and to those that se 
cure their services, I will say they will yet 
reap a rich reward, 

The opinion of breeders here is very near- 
ly divided as to thoroughbred blood in trot- 
ters, but I, for one, think the less of it you 
have in your pedigrees, the more reliable 
trotters you will have. The trotter who has 
much of itin him will, when pinched, break 
and run, There may exceptions but I 
have neverseen them. The case of supposed 
glanders, mentioned in my last communica 
tion, turned out to be the genuine glanders, 
and the animal was promptly destroyed, and 
all others that were in the slightest degree 
exposed to it were at once quarantined. We 
regret that the McLean County Fair is to, be 
held during the week ot the Illinois State 
Fair, for, of course, the State Fair will be 
the attraction of both horsemen and visitors, 
but trust there will be enough remain at 
home to inake our fair a success, 

“OCCASIONAL,” 


be 


Shetland Ponies. 


COL. COLMAN: I observed your short notice 
of “ Shetland Ponies” in the last is-ue of the 
RURAL WORLD, and submit a slight amend- 
ment to your statement as to the size of the 
little fellows. It is justas well to be accurate, 
evenin very small matters. Shetlands vary 
in height from 35 to 46 inches—a mean figure 
being the rule. The first named figure is rare. 
Ihave just imported a three-year-old stallion, 
36 inches in height, and had much difficulty 
in finding one so small. Yours truly, 

TuHos. T. TURNER. 


Normandy, Mo. 


Shetlaid Ponies—How Reared. 

EDITOR RURAL WorRLD: I noticed an article 
in your issue ef September 4th, on the Shet- 
land Pony, in which it is stated that there 
Was a certain pony imvorted to this country 
which had been reared so exclusively on fish 
that he only learned to graze by imitating 
its new companions. I was born in the Shet- 
land Islands, and lived in them until I was 15 
years old, and I never heard of such a case, 
although they will walk into the kitchen and 
partake of whatever may happen to be on 
the table, and will eat the sea-weed along 
the sea-shore in the winter time, but I never 
Saw one that would eat fish. And while we 
are at it adittle sketch of how they are bred 
and raised in their native clime might not be 
out of place. 

In the first place I am sorry to say that the 
real breed of “Shelties’’ are gradually being 
obliterated by crossing them with larger 
horses, as the inhabitants want a horse that 
will do heavier work for them, such as plow- 
ing, which, heretofore has been done by the 
people with spades. The ponies are very 
strong for their size, and are admirably suit - 
ed for the work which they have to perform 
which consists principally of carrying ‘‘peat’’ 
fuel in straw baskets placed on either side of 
their backs, and with these on they have to 
jump rocks and bogs followed generally by 
their female driver; oats, manure, and near- 
ly everything else are carried in the same 
style. 

They are very tameand docile considering 
that they spend the first three years of their 
lives in the wild and rugged hills without be- 
ing touched. They are broken at the age of 
three, but never do any hard work until they 
are four, unless the family are so poor that 
they are forced to use them which too often 
is the case. When they are fifteen years 
and over they are as a rule bought up by 
buyers for $5 to $20 and sent to English and 
Scotch coal mines, where they become total- 
ly blind and die at the age of about from 
twenty to twenty-five; but some are so at- 
tached to them that they turn them loose and 
let them roam at their pleasure (which very 


| often means falling over the precipices into 


the sea) rather than have them end their ex- 
istence in such a cruel style. 

I think the fish story must be a mistake, 
somehow, as the Shetland Isles are not so 
bleak and storm-beaten but that they can 
support all the vegetable eating animals on 
them. Very respectfully yours, 

MAGNUS FLAWS, 

2928 Shields Avenue, Chicago. 

—My daughter has a fine mare, kept for her 
own driving, probably about 8 years old. 
When first obtained she stumbled frequently, 
bothin harness and under the saddle; was 
affilcted with corns, and was nearly always 
lame after shoeing. About 18 months ago 
we decided to remove the shoes, and we have 
used her unshod ever since. She was driven 
almost dally all winter, over both snow and 
ice roads, with so much safety that a man 
who one evening drove her attached to a 
cutter, up a small hill so smooth and icy that 
it was very difficult for a man to walk up it 
said: “After this you may say she can élimb 
a tree.” While she is still lame at times, 
there is much less of it than when she was 
shod, and under present circumstances I 
should be unwilling to put on shoes again. 
We are in a mountainous region, and the 
roads are more ‘or less covered with small 
round stones. 

In taking shoes off a horse long accustomed 
to them, the tread will be awkward until the 
animal gets used to going unshod. To get the 
full benefit of the change will require prob- 
ably a year at least, but with a young horse 
it would be different. I would never put 
shoeson them. When shoes are first taken 
off, the horse’s hoofs will require careful at- 
tention, until they are grown so that the 
marks of the nails are all removed and the 
hoof becomes healthy. It is well, as the 
hoof grows, to rasp off the edges with a file, 
so as to avoid. exposing a sharp edge to the 
ground, which would be apt tochip off. I 
derived much valuable information on the 
subject from Mr. Robert Martin, of Westport, 
Conn., who has used his horses unshod for 
about six years; also from’a little work en- 
titled Horses and Roads, by Free Lance, 
which may be obtained from G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, New York City., 
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Working Capacity of Unshod Horses. 
—If it shall be found to be universally true 
hat those flat, 
soft soils, have bones and hoofs less solid and 
capable of resisting wear than those of horses 
grown on hilly, dry, and rocky laud, the fact 
may have atendency tc yreatly encourage the 
raising of horses on the plains and in the 
mount~..1s of the West, where some attention 


horses which are raised on 


Las been directed to that industry already. | 


The ponies of Texas and the plains certainly 
present evidence showing that the horse of 
those regions is far more solid in hoof and 
bone and more enduring in muscle and 
strength, than his fellow of the moister dis- 
tricts east of the Missouri. The amount and 
the severity of the service the pony of the 
plains is required to perform, seems to the 
Eastern man altogether beyond the powers 
of any horse, Weighing scarcely 800 pounds, 
the pony is expected to carry a saddle of some 
forty-five pounds weight, and on top of that a 
rider of, it may be, 200 pounds or more, over 
soft sod, up steep and stony hills and down 
slippery places, to swim streams, and to make 
a distance of a full hundred miles on demand 
in twenty-four hours, and in an emergency to 
repeat the feat the next day. Should a buf- 
falo weighing anywhere from 800 pounds to a 
ton, chance to cross the cowboy’s path, his 
much-enduring pony is expected, knows that 
he is expected, to hold by the lasso the strug 

gling beast until it is choked Into insensibili- 
ty, or gives up the ghost entirely for the want 
Seldom if ever shod, these ponies 
iseful- 


of wind. 
have hoofs which, for long service, 
ness, and solid, fine texture, are equaled by 
few, if any, of those of horses which have 
borne the inflictions of the blucksmith's art. 

In a carefully considered article in Land 
and Water, the writer says: “In Africa a 
horse working in a post-cart does, barefoot, 
over bad ground, twenty-four miles in two 
hours. In New Mexico horses are ridden 
barefoot forty miles day after day, and per- 
haps twenty miles of this will be over « rough 
mountain track. In Brazil little horses (they 
seldom exceed fourteen hands) carry, slung 
across pack-saddles, barefoot—for they have 
never been shod—some thirty-two stone. 
Thus loaded, or overloaded, they do twenty 
to thirty miles per day. Their journey may 
be some 300 miles, and they load back the 
same. In England even race-horses are shod. 
To gallop over a race-course, which no doubt 
may be hard at times, itis actually thought 
necessary to shoe a horse! Here, where 
weight is of the very utmost consequence, the 
heels of the English race-horse must be 
weighted with plates! The fact that Marden, 
when he ran barefoot in the Sandown Derby, 
June 2, 1882, beat, in the deciding heat, his 
two shod opponents by three lengths (though 
in his first race with them that day, Marden, 
with his plates on, could only dead-heat 
them), such a fact as this weighs little with 
the horsey Englishman, who will still be 
found to set his thoughts or opinions against 
facts! After all that can be said as far as ar- 
gument goes, he will still be found to prefer 
mere assertion; it will still be the “I 
think this” and “I don’t think the other,” 
with him! But then {fs not the horsey (and 
for the most part untraveled) Englishman, as 
a rule, in the language of “Freelance” in 
‘* Horses and Roads,” “ energetically conser- 
vative?” 

“But many of our countrymen connected 
with horses, deeming themselves practical 
men, are too apt to think that they have, as 
Mr. Ransom (‘' Freelance’’) says, ‘‘ gone into 
everything,” and they may consider their 
knowledge as to the real capability of the 
horse's hoof complete, Now, is it complete? 
Is not shoeing horses very much a matter of 
routine with us? I will give two instances in 
order to prove this: 

Some weeks ago I received a letter in which 
the writer said that-he had been told by : 
veterinary that if a horse were 
worked barefoot his hoofs “would wear 
down to the quickin a few hours,” Now, I 
saw the other day a horse which has been 
doing the work of his master, a doctor, bare- 
foot, not for “a few hours,” but for over five 
years! During this time the horse must have 
traveled, shoeless as he is, some 13,000 miles 
over the not too good roads of the east of 
London, and often with a heavy brougham 
behind him. The hoofs of this horse are the 
admiration of veterinary surgeons, and they 
show no signs of undue wear. This horse 
was unshod when 8 years old. 

I recently saw a pony 17 or 18 years old 
never shod, except for a short time when in 
the treaker’s hands. This breaker shod the 
pony. This was done against the master’s 
wish and without his knowledge. The 
breaker was, I dare say, practical enough in 
other details of his calling, but, like the 
majority of his countrymen, he “had always 
seen horses shod, and hethought they always 
must be shod.” The pony was sure-footed 
without shoes, but with them she nearly fell 
with her master as he rode her home from 
the breaker’s. The shoes were taken off, and 
the pony did her work admirably without 
them for years. She has done pienty of 
work, for her owner tells me that he has fre- 
quently driven her, and also ridden her, over, 
forty miles in the day. The saying, “One 
horse can wear out four sets of legs,’’ does 
not, of course, apply tothis pony. The ap- 
plication of thissaying is tothe shod horse, 
whose every step is made upon iron. Asa 
writer has well said, “It is the shoe, not the 
road, that hurts the horse.”’ 

“Now, we see that both veterinarian and 
breaker mistook the nail-lacerated, contract- 
ed, unused foot forthe natural healthy foot. 
The former raised off the ground with an 
fron ring called a shoe, and with the tnsens!t- 
tive sole and frog pared away, is not (when 
the shoe is first pulled off) fit for contact with 
the ground. In such a case time must be giv- 
en for the foot to recover before the unshod 
horse can be asked to work barefoot. 

“T have a cast of the off fore-foot of a mare 
belonging to Mr. Whitmore Baker. This cast 
was taken in December, 1882, after the mare 
bad worked barefoot on stony, hilly Devon 
roads for two years. She was unshodin De- 
cember, 1880, being then seven years old. This 
foot shows no signs of undue wear, and Ishall 
be happy to show this cast to any one.” 

Writers who favor using horses unshod 
overlook one circumstance. While upon dry 
roads, and in dry weather, the hoofs unshod, 
may and probably will, stand wear well, and 
the horse travel more safely and easily than 
if shod, the case might be quite different in 
wet seasons and in places where the hoof 
would be wet much of the time. On the 
motst soil of the Middle States, for example, 
and inthe cities where the streets are reg- 
ularly sprinkled, the hoof would be kept al- 
most constantly softened, and it certainly 
seems reasonable to suppose, would wear out 
much more quickly than it would if hard and 
dry.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Horse Notes. 

—When your horse is to stand hitched for 
some time, loosen the check-rein, for It is tire- 
some for the animal to stand for hours with 
his head drawa up—much more so than when 
in motion. 

Very often the reason why a horse rubs off 
his blanket at night,is, the girt hurts him. 
Have it padded, buckle loosely, and fasten 
the blanket partly under the breast. If the 
stable is comfortably warm, use plenty of 
bedding, the brush frequently, and leave the 
blanket off. 

A horse is never vicious or intractable with 
outa direct cause. If a horseis restive or 
timorous, you may be sure that these faults 
arise from defects in his education; he has 
been treated either awkwardly or brutally. 

A correspondent says he breaks his horses 





of the habit of kicking back the bedding in 
the stable by placing a rope closely behind 
the horse, across the stall, and drawing it 
tight. Then he ties the animal short, and 


uses suwdust for bedding a few nizhts, when 
| the habit will be overcome, 
ire more 


during t 


—As a general thing, horses 
abusedin summer months than 


winter; one reason is, because they «re put to 


he 


harder labor when notin as good condition 
to endure it a3 in cold weather, their food not 
being as substantial. Another very common 
reason is, because due attentions «wre forgot- 
ten. During cold weather, the master is con 
stantly reminded of his beasts by the sting ot 
frost upon his own person; but in 
many of the absolute necessities of a team are 
entirely forgotten. 

Failing to give a plentiful supply of water is 
acommon fault. A teamster 
will water his horses at every favorable place 


sulmmer 


upon the road 


theteamin the field at hard work, on a hot 
day, for five or six consecutive hours—visiting 
the jug in the fence corner to quench his own 
thirst a dozen or more times during the half 
day. Now, terribly this 
neglect. We have seen them, when brought 
to the trouszh the field, 
noses into the water nearly to 
having such a burning thirst. 

No animal enters so completely into the 
affections of the householdas a 
perfectly reliable horse. The family 
cat may become valuable pets and be 
sidered serviceable, but they seldom become 
such objects of pride and admiration as the 
horse. Itis a fact, also,'that the better con 
dition the animal is in the more it is indulged 
and caressed. Good flesh hasa tendency to 
beget good care, the same as good care has a 
tendency to beget good flesh. This will 
always show itself when a new purchase is 
made; if the animal is fat and sleek It re 
ceives different usage than if coarse, poor, 
and rough. 

Every man whois a horse owner would like 
to have his beast fat and attractive, unless 
the master has less intelligence than the ani- 


horses suffer from 


from plunge their 


their eyes— 


sleek 
dog and 


con 


mal. The reason we see sO many poor 
jaded horses is because men do not know 
how to take care of them. If in good flesh 


they will travel further in a day, haul heavier 
loads and do a third more work in general 
service than if thin, and this extra third will 
pay heavily for good feed and good care. 

The object of this article is not to go over 
the old well-trodden ground of proving the 


to drop a few hints relative to the economy 
that may be exercised in the keeping of a 
family horse, and at the same time keeping 
it in good heart and condition. 

I know of no way that this domestic ani 
mal can be kept looking nicely 
economically as by feeding the better parts 
of the kitchen slopsin the ground grain o1 
mill feed. Some may think that a horse can- 
not be taught to eat swill, but it has never yet 
been my ill-luck to find one that did not be- 
come very fond of it after a little time. There 
are but a few horses that would drink a pall 
of slop the first time it is offered to it, and It 


80 


grees, 

First put asmall quantity of milk or dish 
water upon a mess of cut feed, and gradual 
ly increase the quantity from meal to meal, 
until the animal will greedily drink the slop 
whenever an opportunity is offered. Apple 
and potato parings with much other nutri- 


with more profit than by feeding to pigs. 
Where horses are kept for heavy draft 
work they require liberal feeding of grain, 


used for only ordinary work may be kept in 
fine condition with but very little grain. 
Another advantage is that the horses accus 
tomed to eating slops from the kitchen are 
not dainty about their food and will drink 


would suffer severely with 
touching it. Wheat bran, middlings and oat- 
meal I have found the best grain to feed with 
slops and cut hay.—Ex. 

—Heaves is a disease of the respiratory or 
gans, confined chiefly to mature horses, and 
limited almost entirely to places where clo- 
ver hay is used. It is unknown on the plains, 
except in horses brought from the East and 
already affected by it. The change of food, 
however, soon removes the effects of the dis- 
order, except when the animal is hard 
driven. At first, the cause of the ailment is 
probably mechanical; but improper food, ete. 
doubtless soon affect the lungs, so as to pro- 
duce the symptoms known as heaves. The 
chief causes of the malady are feeding on 
dusty or musty hay and grain, and on food of 
a bulky character. 
times caused by a hard gallop or other seyere 
exertion after a full meal. 
only means of avoiding constant trouble from 
the ailment, for from its very nature there 
can be no permanent cure for it; although it 
may be considerably eased and relieved by 
suitable feeding, yet the trouble will return 
on the first provocation. The means of pre- 
vention suggest themselves when once the 
causes are known. 
kinds and musty hay or grain, or breeding 
from diseased horses, for the disease is read- 
ily inherited. To alleviate the trouble, the 
food should be nutritious, but given 
condensed form, a little at atime but often, 


carrots, with « little hard-stalked hay free 
from dust,and moistened, tog ether with clean, 


tory; but the feed should be chiefly grain and 
grass in summer, and grain and roots in win- 
ter. Water should be given sparingly. Ar- 
senic in small doses is a favorite remedy with 
dealers; as in nearly all cases it effects a 
a temporary cure more or less complete, it 
enables them to palm off an unsound as a 
healthy animal. They usually begin with 
three grains a day, increasing to five in a 
week, and continue for three or four weeks, 
giving from 10 to 12 grains daily towards the 
end, As the appetite is morbidly ravenous, 
leading the affected animal to eat litter, etc. 
the bedding should be removed by day, and 
the horse be muzzled by night. A lump of 
rock salt at one side of the manger and a 


beneficial. 





Catarrh. 


A clergyman fin Newbern, Ala., who had 
suffered with Nasal Catarrh for nearly twenty 


years, after using Compound Oxygen for 
four months, reports himself cured. He 
says: 


“My Catarrh, which wasin the form of an 
ulcer in my head, and on which dark green 
| scabs constantly formed, and which had ex- 
isted for eighteen or twenty years, is gone. 
No scabs form, and the disagreeable sensa- 
tion has passed away. My vocal organs are 
much strengthened. I preach now three 
times a week, and feel stronger and better in 
every way.” 

ae hen CET man residing in Massachu- 
setts, has used the Treatment for Catarrh, 
and gives the following statement of bene- 
fits received: 

“T have now used your Oxygen Treatment 
three months and will state results. After I 
had used it six weeks my Catarrh was much 
better. The gathering of mucus abated con- 
siderably, so much so that ‘hav king’ and 
spitting rarely occurred. I lost largely the 
sense of the presence of mucus in the nasal 
cavities. With the decrease of the mucus 
my voice improved and my enunciation be- 
came more easy and distinct. I can now 
preach an jhour without throat irritation 
and enunciate distinctly and with ease.” ; 
_Mr. W. S. Sweet, of Taunton, Mass., pub- 
lisher of the Family Journal, gives the fol- 
lewing testimony to the value of Compound 
Oxygen in Catarrh and Bronchitis: 

“T would like to say a few words in favor of 
Compound Oxygen. Having given it a trial 
for Catarrh and Bronchial troubles, I was 
surprised with its wonderful curative prop- 
erties, It has done more for me than any of 
the so-called Catarrh and throat remedies I 
have ever used, and I can say I am now al- 
most entirely free from either of the above 
affections.” 

Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
ef action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and a large record of surprising cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh, Nenralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, ete., and a wide range of chronic 
diseases, will be sent free. Address, 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 
| Phila. 





at least once an hour, but the plowman keeps | 


and | 


profits of good feeding in good service, but | 


and | 


is necessary to work upon the animal by de- | 


tious vegetable matter may be thus utilized | 


but carriage and saddle horses or such as are | 


from greasy buckets, where other animals | 
| 
thirst before | 


One form of it is some- | 


Prevention is the | 


Avoid dusty food of all | 


in | 
and regularly, say, four or five times a day. | 
Oats, beans, wheat straw, chaff, turnips or} 


cured corn-stalks, have all proved satisfac - | 


chunk of chalk at the other, have proved | 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


H® EFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 


“ HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
S enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
Imported Kirklev- 
Stock for sale at 


and Berkshire Swine. 

ington Lad at head of herd. 

all times. 

| 7 ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 

of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 

forsale. Inspection invited. 


| AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots 

wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 

head of herd. Prices reasonable. 

A A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 

e of pure bred Potand-China and Duroc 

Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 

Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 

| guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 














IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
| head of herd. 





ILL R. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 

Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 


T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
- Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 


| Farm adjoins the town. 

} I= MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 
Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots 

wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea 

sonable prices. Write. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
/ ot Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 





JTACKS.—I have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 

OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEApD, Alton 

Junction, Ill, breeder of Holstein Cattle, 

Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 

shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
| Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season, 


} | 3. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
i. Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 
shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 


herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 


ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionas'v 
|ey bred and the best butter families. Bu. s 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
| 1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, ete. 
Animals properly shipped and delivered at 
| @epotin St. Louis. H.W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 
R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 
|to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock towls. 


V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
-Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 








{pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), | 


| white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
jana, Mo. 





| Yl BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
e) . ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
| sheep. 
and retail. 





G B 30THWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
| JF. Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 Ibs. 
Stock for sale. 
ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and{high-grade Short-hoern cattle. 





ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
a burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
| at head of flock. Callor write. 


| TQREEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 

Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head ot 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
worth Kas, 





C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike county, Mo., 
Lv. importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
| Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





| 8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- | 


+ porter and breeder of 


oe. Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. 


Call or write. 





C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 


wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 
iT H. SHIMER, Hillsboro, Ills., Breeder of 
|; 4. pure Victoria swine. Satistaction guar- 
|} anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 


| W. MCQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 
| « Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 





| W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
« English Berkshires. Write. 





| bo ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 

county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn eat- 

| tle. CEnanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 

IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 

Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 

| and White Leghorns, 8, 8. Hamburgs, Hou- 


; dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys | 
| and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs in 


season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, Il. 


SHEEP and Light Srahma 


ERINO 
| 4 fowls, all of the best strains. R. | 
|T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Prices reasonable. 





W. BLA!'KFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- | 


eJ . er and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 

China Swine of best strains. 

invited. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
| anteed. 


YHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
/ of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 


UROC, or JERSEY RED HOGS,and Large English 
Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 

best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 
Bridge. Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. 
| early Pigs, now. 
ing (15). 
| in South St. Louis. Write. 


—— esi = 


| UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and | 


| for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
| enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
| dress as above. 
be vicint 


J. FILE, Hillsboro, Ill., breeder of 

«Shropshire Sheep, Suffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens. Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 





ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
B varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 
OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 

Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 


URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
and L. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Melville, Madison Co. Ill. Artichokes for sale 
HOLSTEINS very cheap, single or by car load, 
full bloods or grades, males and females, all ages 
and of most noted families. Don’t fail to write for 
prices, Captain, 546, son of noted cow, **Echo** 
the deepest milker inthe world at head of herd.— 
Amos Edmunds, Disco, Hancock Co., Illinois? 











UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 
Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missourt. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 

J D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 
2. breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 
or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 





| Chickens. Circulars free. 
| J BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds | 
|}ey . large English Berkshire Swine, Merino | 


| Sheep. 

| Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 
| 

| 

| 


OLAND China SwIng, pure breed. Liberal 

reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Addregs us before purchasing 
elsewhere. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind, 


Choice ewes and rams at wholesale | 
| 


Correspondence | 


A fine lot of very | 
Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- | 
A few tine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 


Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. | 


Choice Plymouth Rock rowls and | 


POR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the 

and American bred families, Southdown 

Rams recorded in vol. 1. American South 

down Record, or for Light Brahmas and 
Bronze Turkeys of high quality. 

Address, SPRINGER BROS. 
At “Haw Hill,” Springfield, I), 
Send for catalogue and mention this paper. 


best English 














St. Louis County Breeders, 


(= WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 







i C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. LouisCo., Mo. R dstation, 
Barrett’s, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection o k invited. 





RS. T. H. B.WOODY,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 
+ Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 tor twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, los4. 





Jersey Cattle — Shetland Ponies — All 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
THOS. T. TURNER, 

706 Pine St., 5t. Louis, Mo, 


‘A R Foster, | pepistered Jersey Cat 


AND— 
Missouri. | YORKSHIRE SWINE. 





St. Clair County, Ills., Breeders, 


| 1 coaeRr ‘CATTLE, 100 ' ead in the 
Shropshire Sheep, bred and 
by JOS. E. MILLER, Belleville, Il. 


herd. 
imported 





OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. 
Breeder, Belleville, Ils, 


Pigs and 
SCOTT, 


JERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 
e Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
sreeder, Freeburg, Ills, 


HORT-HORN CATTLE, 
WJand Berkshire Pigs. 


3reeder, Belleville, Ills 

Cee DOWN SHEEP, Guernsey Cattle, 
Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn Fow!s 

White Holland Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 
call special attention to my fine flock of 75 

| head of Oxford Down Sheep, at the head of 

| Which is the|celebrated prize’winner, imported 
Lord Clayham, No. 386. Choice animuls of 

| both sexes for sale. HENRY C. ECKERT, 

| P. O. Box, 751, Belleville, Ils. 

| H J. A VANCE, Formosa 

‘Holstein Cattle, Madison Co., Ills., breed- 
er. Premium imported stock and grades for 

sale. Come and see, or write. 


Percheron Horses 
WM. J. MILLER, 


1 mde! 














GRAND GENERAL 


COMBINATION SALE, 


AT EMINENCE, KY,, 


| September 30, October 1, 


| And continuing until the following lots of 
stock are disposed of: 

About 75 head of horse stock, suitable for 
business, pleasure and breeding purposes, 
among which are sons and daughters of On- 
ward, King Rene, Almont Sentinel, Gold Dust, 
Volunteer Star, and others. 

A lot of one-yearold and broke mules. 

{| Alot of jacks and jennets. 
| Forty head of thoroughbred registered bulls 
and cows. 
Three hundred head of high grade Shorthorn 
| bulls and heifers. Most of heifers bred to 
| Shorthorn, Hereford and Polled-Angusjbulls. 
One hundred head of yearling high grade 
| Steers. 100 head of two-year-old feeding 
| steers. 
A lot of pure bred Berkshire, Chester White 
; and Jersey Red hogs, Cotswold, Southdown, 
and other sheep. 

Purchasers who desire can 
stock until ready to ship. 
| For catalogue apply to 

HORNSBY BROS, 
Ww. CRABB. 


(JERSEY VILLE STOCK FARMS. 


| 


Trotting Bred Horses 


arrange to leave 


B. & W.L 





STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 3 ), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $5 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire ‘of 
Day}Dream, 2:22 1-2 at four years). lam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs. 2:27). Service fee 
325 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the follo 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2: 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), S 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, J 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
| mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale 
Call on, or address 








sires: 
4), A 
exander’s 


wing 
45 1. 












J. V. STRYKER, 
Jerseyville, Il. 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIRLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS fer public ser- 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 154% hands high, foaled 
Is79, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
}record 2:2044, son of Rhode Isluind, record 

2313), dam Lady Temple, by Vilot Temple, 
(record 2:244g, son ot PilotJr., sire of the dams 
| of Maud S., 2:10'4, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
Bull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
} cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
| ited to 10 mares, at 850 the seuson. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


foaled 1873, 











Chestnut horse, 154g hands high 

sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
|} nian, dum Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Ham)letonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire ot Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Ilattie Wood 
ward, 2:1544; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at 850 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 154% hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chiet), dam by 
Mambrino Chiet ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;30 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season. 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some highly -bred colts for sale. Send for cat- 
alogue. H. L. DOUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis, 


| 








— Ta 
STANDARD BRED 


| 
FAST TROTTING STALLION, 
| 


MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on 
the Olive Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 
| Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next 


ear. 
: Monitor is not only a horse of great power. having 
abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 
| position are so perfeci that any childcanuse him. 
| He can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
| fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees 
races without showing the least 
| wonasa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
| match race, sixty days after the first harness was 
put on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
| is a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
| is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 
PEDIGREE, ETC. 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander's Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1,) 


last Summer, six 


excitement. He 





the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, [10.] e is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
of both sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 


distance $1.50 per week. Address ©, D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





will, as Administrator of 


SELL HIS— 


ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 


In compliance with the laws of the State of Kentucky requiring all the personal property of estates to be sold publicly, 


JAS. C. HAMIL TON, DEC’D, 


| ENTIRE HERD OF BATES’ SHORTHORNS 


AT HIS LATE 


RESIDENCE, FLAT CREEK, BATH COUNTY. KY., THE 


ipod and 25th September, 18384. 


The herd numbers more than one hundred head of the following families: 
| Rose of Sharon and Young Mary, and will include his Pure Bates Stock Bulls, 
No. 


Catalogues may be had by applying to me after August 10th. 


Duke 37622 and 3rd Duke of Kent 


Eyes 51776 and Barrington Duke 37622. 


in Vol. 27. 


Airdrie Duchess, Barrington, Kirklevington. 


2nd Duke of Kent 51119, Barrington 


GEO. G. HAMILTON, Administrator, 


Vere 
Craggs, 
30958), 


Apply to them for catalogues. 


P. O. Flat Creek, 

SEPTEMBER 26, 1884, Williams & Hamilton, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
fifty head from their Longwood Herd, which will inciude Kirklevingtons, 
Mary’s, Phyllisses and Josephines, topped by 4th Duke of Geneva 


Hilpas, 
Grand 


Bath County, Ky. 

will sella select draft of :bout 
tose of Sharons, Young 
Duke of Geneva (28756,) Geneva Wild 





Places, 


















of cows, by any herd. 

13 lbs., 4 3-4 OZs, per week. 
averaged 16 Ibs., 12 11-12 ozs. per week. 
periority. 


yourseli before buying. Prices reasonable. 


bred by this firm. 
to arrive soon. 
breeding. 
families of America represented. 
yearly records made by cows in this herd, 
‘which average 14,212 lbs., 15 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 4 1-2 years. 


14,164 lbs., 15 ozs. 
of eight 3-year-olds averaged 12,388 lbs., 
9 OZs. 
8 herd had made records from 14,000 to 18,000 
Ibs. each, the average being 15,608 lbs., 6 
3-10 ozs., which included every mature cow in the herd that we had owned long enough to 
make a year’s record, excepting one kept for family use. re r 
ing in June last five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 lbs.,12 5 ozs. | he 
of the Netherland family, tive of them 2 years old and two 3-years-old, averaged _ 11,556 Ibs., 
12-5 ozs. Not oneof these records hasever been equaled, with an equal number 


BUTTER RECORDS.—9 cows average 17 Ibs.,5 1-2 ozs. per week. 
ll heifers 2-year-olds and younger averaged 10 Ibs., 8 0z8. per 
week. The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows (2 being but 3 years old) 
The above records are a sufticient guarantee of su- 
This is the class of cattle with which to found a herd. 
Send for catalogue and examine 


FIOLSTHIN CATTIVE. 


More than 1750 Holsteins imported and 
650 now on hand and 
All of choice quality and 
Nearly all the deep-milking 
Over 30 


In 1881 
entire herd of mature cows averaged 
In 1882 ourentire herd 


On April 1st, 1884, ten cows in this 


We milked through the year end- 
seven heifers 


8 heifers 3 years’old average 


START RIGHT. See 

yedligrees, 
SMITHS & POWELL, 

Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 


for 








and popular families as 


each way. For Catalogues Address, 
COL, L. P. MUIR, Auctioneer. 


PUBLIC SALE) 


——OF 


Short Horn Cattle at Marshall, Saline Co., Mo., on 
Wednesday, October Ist, ’84. 


The Short Horn Breeders of Saline county, Mo., will sell atthe above time and place, 
about 100 Short Horn Cattle, of both sexes and all ages, representatives of such well known 





ROSE OF SHARON, YOUNG MARY, RUBY, ROSEMARY, ADELAIDE, WHITE ROSE, 
FLORA, MRS. MOTTE, ETC., ETC, 
Most of the offerings will be fresh from the pasture, without being grain fed, in perfect 
health and consequently the best possible condition for buyers to handle. 
Marshall is on the C. & A. R. R., 75 miles east of Kansas City. Morning t 





id evening trains 
Tr. C. RAINEY, 
Marshall, Mo. 





ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 
grand butter records, that now compt1-.se the 
Elmwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination ofthe pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist II], 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 is the peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F. MILLS Springfield, Ils. 








Guernsey Uows, 
Grade Shorthorns, 
Milking Cows, 


Plymouth Rock Fowls, 


FOR SALE. 


Three young Guernsey Cows and one two 
vearold bull, all first class butter animals. 
‘Also five bigh grade Shorthorns, number one 
milch cows and bred to a Guernsey bull. Also 


100 Plymouth Rock Cockrells, 


all of perfect color. 
HENRY C. ECKERT, 
P. O, Box, 751, Belleville, Ills. 


Come and See my Stock. 


—OF— 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Champion Herd of 1883. First at Minneapo 
lis, Des Moines, Chicago and St. Louis. We 
offer for sale animals of all ages, as choice as 
can be bred or imported. Largest milk and 
butter records. Send for catalogue. Never 
buy a Holstein until you examine this herd. 
We shall be at the St. Louis Fair. 

Be sure and see us. 

THOMAS B. WALES, SR., & SON. 





Jerseys For Sale, 


I have for sale two registered Jersey cows 
two registered Jersey heifers, one registered 
Jersey bull (two years old) and three high 
grade Jersey heifer calves, 

The blood of this stock is hard to beat, all 
bein related to Capt. Thos. T. Turner’s cow, 
Plenty. It can be seen at my farm on the 
Olive Street Road ten miles from St, Louis. 

I refer as to the quality of my stock, to Col, 
Norman J. Co’man, of St. Louis. 

Address, 
M. B. GREENSFELDER, 
115 South Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


200 


HOLSTEINS, 


100 HEAD NOW in Quarantine. 


A choice lot lately purchased in North Hol- 
land; landed in New York March 29th. 
100 HEAD NOW at Cedarside Farm. 
A picked lot of cattle, including some from 
the finest strains of Holsteins ever imported. 


DR. W. A. PRATT, Elgin, Ill. 


Mention RURAL WORLD in answering advt. 


——70,000 NOW IN USE. —— 








BROOKBANK HERD 





DR. W. A. PRATT, 


IMPORTER 


AND BREEDER OF 





CATTLE. 


Send for 


HOLSTEIN 
100 to 150 head constantly on hand. 
descriptive circular. 3 

DR, W. A. PRAT’, Elgin, Ill. 


S. S. MANN & SON, 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS, 


IMPORTERS BREEDERS OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 
And Poland China Hogs. 


One of the largest herdsin America, among 
which will be found the greatest milk-produc- 
ing families known in Holland or this country. 
Present Herd, with others on the road from 
the Netherlands, make 400 head. Personal in- 
spection or correspondence solicited. 


AND 





TTENTION S. W. MO. STOCK-RAISERS. 
FOR SALE. 

Four Thoroughbred registered Shorthorn 
cows, two of them with their calves, also a 
fine Kirklevington bull—all good calves and 
choice showy animals. Pedigrees and des- 
cription will be senton application. 

Price $600 00. JAMES E. FLYNN, 

Buffalo, Mo. 











J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., Ills., 


Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to farrow 


in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire 
Sheep. _ A portion of each flock imporfed from Eng- 
land. Prices as low as the lowest. 





JERSEY RED, CHES- 


terWhite,Berkshire, York- 
*shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, 

" down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, I- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 










RUSSELL & AKERS, 
eaters to H.H.Russell) 


arrensburg, Mo., breeders of 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P.C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Special rates by express, 
Correspondence solicited. 




















A Car load of Merino Rams fo 
sale low; also Poland China and 
’ Chester White swine. Breeders 
recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 
ed. Write for what you want. 

A. DorSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 





4e-VPremium Chester 
White, Berkshise and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs, 
~ ~ Scotch Collies, Fox 

. Hounds and _ Beagles, 

bred by A, PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for circular and 
price list. 






1 Fes ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE 
at greatly reduced prices, as Iam closing out 
my business. Dams and sires recorded. 
Apply soon to 





C. G. MCHATTON, 
Fulton, Mo. 


FOR SALE. — 


Berkshire pig Centraless, birth May 8th, 1882, 
bred by A. M. Telford, Md. 

Sire, Sterling Value 4719, bred by H. Hum- 
frey, England; Dam. Connaugh Queen %%52s, 
bred by H. Humfrey, England; Got by Con- 
naugh 4077, bred by H. Humfrey, England. 
$50 00 takes him, is sold for no fault as I have 
quit the business, W. T. ALLISON, 

Centralia, 1, 





of payment favorable. 
application. 





CLYDESDALES. 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER, 
ROBT. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, Mo, 





The finest lot of Clydesdales now on hand 1 


Prices moderate and terms 
Catalogues sent on 
R. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, Ill. 


have ever had. 








1, yrs A 
ee, * Ces ie 
ay SOP ae 


E for Hatchi 
ggs for Hatching. 
Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
ROCK FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 tor 18. Plymouth Bock fowls for 
sale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
Sr. Louis Mo. 





FINE POULTRY FOR SALE. 

To make room in our yards we will sell dur- 
ing September the following young stock 
(all first class.) for $1.50 each, $2.50 pair, $3.50 
trio. 25 Plym. Rock, 15 Partridge and 15 Buff 
Cochin, 25 B. B. Red Game, 12 Langshans. Pri- 
ces raised Oct. Ist. Address, Linn Co,. Poult, 
Assn. Ed. A. Nortoui, Secy., Linnius, Mo, 








FORSALE. | 





PURE BRED SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. Two 2- 
yr old Bucks, 6 Ewes,4 Lambs. Guaranteed 
Address, 


pure bred. Will besold cheap. 
DAVE CLARKSON, 
sallwin, St. Louis County, Mo, 


RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS, 














Se —__————_d 
No. 7. PHAETON CART. 


Suitable for Ladies. Has a body same as & 
Phaeton Buggy, finely upholstered, neat and 





strong. A. L.” EDSON, 820 N. Eighth St., St. 
Louis Mo. Price 875. 
Ss. TOOMEY’S SONS 


Canal Dover, Ohio. 
—Manufacturers of— ESTABLISHED. 1884 } 182 
Carriages, 
OAD and SPEE 
WAGONS. 

Sulkies, Speed Pole 
Sulkies, Road Carts 

and HORSEMEN’S 






Old Style 


Pole Carts. Improved 
N eiswanger Bros., Prioctina 00. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Boxing & 

Western Agts. Shipp’ng $4. 








NO. 2 CART. 
DOUBLE ROAD CART, 


Wide enough to seat two persons; its weigh 
is one hundred and fifty pounds; suitable fo- 
monsare of ae purposes. A. L. EDSON 
Agt., 820 N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. Pri 

855,00, - ; - 













-THMIKEN SPRING VEHICL _ + 
le es 

6 RS = a 

LY 
LY» 

Easiest ridin ehicle " 
Rides as easy $ eu un ere 
pon wr Aba be . The s 
engthen andshortena i 
earry. Equally well pore gay 


finedrivesofcities. Manufactured end 

sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersan) Dea- 

~- @ Henry Timken, Patentee. Si. Loais. 
sed exclusively b 

CHICAGO, TLL sf A 


GEY Fp. 


ILLINOIS FEMALE COLLEGE, Jacksonville, II, 
Best Literary, Musical and fine Art Facilities, 
Musical Faculty from New Eng. Conservato: 
Boston, with same methods ;or Boston at Jack- 
sonville. For Catalogue,adress: w. ¢. snort: oo 











FARM AND MILL FOR SALE, 

I have 340 acres of fine land, 125 aeres in cul- 
tivation, balance well timbered, with ample 
barn room for stock, fine range, plenty of wa- 
ter, 1%; miles from Iron Mountain R. R. Sta- 
tion, have also Saw and Grist Mill on the place, 
which I will sell reasonable. For terms, eall 


on, or address J. H. HILD, 


Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo 





by watchmakers. By mail25c. Circulars 
free. J.S. Binc# & Co., 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 
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, , eo 
be Home Circle. 
c 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 

There are perbaps a number of readers 
who like myself have never read or heard | 
more than the first three verses of John 
Howard Payne’s sweet, pathetic home song. | 
For all such I give itin full below, it having | 
been cheerfully loaned me for the purpose by | 
the little Queen of Song, Gertie Henrie, of 


Mapie Park, Ill. Yours truly, 
A LOVER OF HOME. 


Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may 
roam, 


Be it ever so humble there’s no place like 
home. 

A charm from the skies seem to hallow us| 
there, | 


Which seeks through the world, is not met | 
with elsewhere 
Home, home—sweet, sweet home! 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; | 

Oh! give my lowly thatched cottage 
again ; 

The birds singing gaily that come at my call 

O give me back peace of mind, dearer than 
alL 


me 


Home, home, etc. 


Tf I return home overladen with care, } 
The heart's sweetest solace I’m sure to find | 
there, 
The bliss of experience, wherever I roam, 
Makes no other place seem like that of sweet | 
home 
Home, home, et« 


Through forests of verdure delighted I roam 

‘Mid the green sunuy banks of my dearly 
loved home, 

When the tear of affection, and love’s tender 


smile, 
Will the moments that glide on sosweetly be 
rutile 


Home, home, ete. 


And oh! it will never again be my lot, 

En raptured to gaze on my sweet little cot; 

W herever I roam there is no place I see, 

30 dear to this bosom—so loving as thee 
Home, home, etc 


How sweet tis to sit ‘neath a Father’s fond 
smile, 
The c ares of a Mother to soothe and beguile, 
Let others delightin new pleasures to roam, 
But give me, oli! give me the pleasures of 
home, 
Home, hiome, etc. 


To summon me hence when some ange! shall 
come | 

To bear me above to a happier home, j 

To the vale of my youth my last look shall be | 
given. 

Twill seem, as it now does, the foretaste of | 
heaven. 

Home, home, etc. 


Farewell peaceful cottage—farewell happy | 
home, | 
An exile forever I’m thus doomed to roam, 
This poor aching heart must be laid in the | 
tomb, ° | 
Ere I cease to remember the endearments of | 
home. 
Home, home, etc. 
| 





MANHOOD. 


‘O, that I could again recall 
My early joys, companions all.” 





Th ough the noontide oflife lack the dew of | 
its morning, 
Though life’s sun at meridian fiercely may 


burn, | 
Yet who that has tasted the ripe joys of man- 
hood 
Could wish forthe pleasure of youth to re- 
: turn? 


Though the hot blood of passion beats strong 
in his bosom, 

Yhrobbing and thrilling through every vein 

A sentry, be guards with unwearied vigil, 

His honor, his manhood, his untarnished | 
name. 


fhough hardship may come at the dawn of 
each morning, 

And lay ga his shoulders its burden of care, 

ats Vga him the sense of new power within 

1im ; | 

The strength to achieve, and the courage to | 
dare. | 

Fes) fair is the earth when the green blades | 
are springing. 

W hen the birds build their nests while they | 
cheerily sing: 

But when the ripe grain waves its gold in the 
aunshine 

3° who, then, could wish for the beauty of | 
spring? 


Then sigh not o’er hopes that time may have 


faded, 
“4 wish not for joys that the soul has out- 
srown ; 
There is treasure for him who will labor to | 
gain it, 


There is joy found in service, that ease has 
not known. 
—Western Rural. 





Longing for the Old Home. 


1 fave been a silent reader 
Home Circle for several years. 
been on the point of writing to the Cir- 
ele for a long time, but owing to a feel- | 
ing of inability to write anything worthy 
of aplace in the columns of the good 
old BuRAL WORLD, I could never have 
courage to pick up the pen. x | 

Belen’s letter—Summer in the North— 
in alate issue of the RURAL, turns my | 
thoughts to the days of my childhood, | 
which were passed amongst the rugged | 
hills, silver lakes, and sighing pine forests | 
of the old “Granite State.”* I have! 
wandered far away from the dear old} 
home. ani manhood with its cares and 
aorrows has come upon me.  Ofttimes | 
my weary heart re-echoes the senti- 
ments of the poet who wrote 
“Backward, turn backward, 0, Time 

Right, 

Make me a child again just for to-night.” | 

But time rushes on, all heedless of 
any such appeals. : ood 

Perhaps future circumstances will | 
allow me to go back to where the old 
home used to stand, and view once 
more the beautiful scenery of my native | 
State. At present I must try to be con-| 
tented here on the treeless, monotonous, | 
yet fertile prairies of the West. I hope) 
Helen will write again from her northern | 
resort. ee 

What a fellow Bon Ami is? After | 

iting one good honest letter, which | 
makes us all long for more of the same | 
sort he forsakes us entirely. ERNEST. 

Western Kansas, Aug. 15th, "54. 

The instinct of ‘‘love of home’’, the 
home: the home of mother, of child- 
hood, of sisters and brothers; of friends | 
ané kindred, of early surroundings and | 
associations, is one of the strongest, the | 
Hest and the most beautiful known to 
the humar family. S uong, not only be- 
cause it is thoroughly implanted in our 
aman nature, but because associated 
ewith our earliest impressions, surround- 
age and companionships; best, because 
associated with mother, youth, purity. 
“ove, and all that is ‘‘true, beautiful and 


of the 
Have | 


in your 


| 
| 
| 


|} you will. 


| you can to follow. 


| country, as a place of residence. 


| gan. 
i= : . 
| WoRLbD” gets about a good deal—is, in 


| have not the least doubt of the 


| health resorts 


| vertiser. 


| too, is impossible. 
|of the cures that have transpired there, 
}and assure them of the proha)/e good ef- 


| tainly worth a trial. 
|long they must stay to receive benefit. 


| selves. 


| upon the steep hillsides then. 


| ready. 


la dead town. 


good; beautiful, because love was 
there, and love charms, captivates and 
holds everlastingly spell-bound those 
who are its happy recipients. 

It matters little to those possessed of 
the instinct in its fullest intluence, how 
lowly, how humble, how barren of the 
surroundings lent by wealth, by science, 
or by art. Home is to remembrance 
dear, the dearest spot on earth. 

But then, brother Ernest, shall not a 
man leave father and mother, home and 
kindred, and make for himself his wife 
and his children, another home that 
both he and they shall love as_ well, 
aye, and better, too? Shall he not leave 
the dead past, and build up a living 
present and future? Shall you not, in 
your western Kansas home, make such a 


| home for yours, that shall be a paradise 


below, to be loved to-day, told to chil- 
dren to-morrow, and be handed down to 
children’s children for long, long vears 
to come? Oh, yes! we know you can, 
Look then forward and up- 
ward, and in your pathway call upon all 
J “IT have never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” 





From Idyll. 
I have had many letters recently. ask- 
ing me to tell the writers ‘something 


|}more about Kureka Springs, Ark., asa 


health resort, and of the surrounding 
One of 
these letters is from an invalid at Las 
Vegas. N. M. Another is from Michi- 
It seems the “good old RURAL 


fact, quite a ranger, and is considered 


| reliatle in all its departments, especially 
| the Home Circle. 


I wish I could answer every question 
asked of me. But it has been three years 
since I spent any time there. My visit 
last May was so brief, that I could not 
gather much information. What I did 
learn, however, was only an affirmation 
of my previous reports. Wonderful 
cures, equal to those printed in the ordi- 
nary advertising almanac, were plenti- 
ful. As I visited personally but few, I 
cannot vouch for all I heard, though I 
truth of 
the stories from my past knowledge of 
the place. 

Eureka Springs is one of the few 
that has been built up 
solely upon its merits. Capital did not 
pave the way with splendid hotels, fine 


| promenades, and costly pleasure grounds. 


It speaks for itself—it is its own best ad- 
The simple, unbiased testi- 
mony of those who are constantly being 
cured, and who home to different 


oo 
= 


| parts of the country, is sufficient alone 


to assure a magnificent future for the 
city. There is in these testimonials no 


| evidence of solicitation. No high-sound- 


ing trumpets herald them to the world, 
but they are given by neighbor to neigh- 
bor, friend to friend. The city is the 
spontaneous outgrowth of real merit 
as 4 health resort, and will continue to 
grow as long as these earnest witnesses 
multiply in the cities, towns and villages 
of the land. 

Many who were there in other years 
have, after various-lengthed absences, 
returned again to ‘drink of the Foun- 
tain’? in which their faith is in no wise 
diminished. Many of my correspon- 
dents wish me to refer them specially to 
some favorite boarding house. This, I 
cannot do. In that matter, they must 
use their own judgment. I am_un- 
acquainted with either hotel or boarding- 
house keepers, and, moreover, am not in 
their pay, so cannot advertise their 
merits. 

As to the assurance from me that they 
will certainly regain health there, that, 
I can only tell them 


It is ecer- 
ask me how 


fects of a visit to that region. 
Others 


This, too, must be a matter of experi- 
ment. So much depends upon their care 


|of themselves, and upon other condi- 
| tions! 


As to the time of year to go— 
that, also, they must decide for them- 
All seasons there have some 
special attraction—some individual merit. 
The spring time is beautiful—the sum- 
mer full of comfort, and the autumn— 
were I poet or painter, 1 would rush 
away to the ‘‘Wild Hills’ in the fall 
months. Itis all glow and gorgeousness 
A calmer. 
dead 


sweeter beauty—the beauty of a 


| face—lies in the silence of its rare snow- 


falls. I, who have rambled over the 
pine-shaded hills in every season, can- 
not choose. Go whenever you get 
Health sits as upon a throne in 
those rugged mountains; you have but to 


| kneel at her feet, when you will. 


As to the surrounding country, its re- 
sources, and possibilities, I cannot an- 
swer your queries better than by copy- 
ing an item from a late issue of the 
Times of that city. 

“The following exbibit of business in 
From Ist October, ’83 to June 30, ‘“S4. 
there were shipped from this place 178 
ear loads of hogs and cattle, 4 cars of 
dried fruit, 2 of eggs, and 8 of cherry 
and black walnut lumber, aside from the 


'immense quantities of pine and oak lum- 


ber, and cedar posts. But the most sur- 
prising exhibit is that there should have 
been shipped from here the first season, 
after the completion of the railroad, 


{over 1200 bales of cotton, most all of 


which was grown in this and adjoining 
counties, South and East, the larger part 
in Boone and eastern part of this county. 
This has never been considered a cotton 


is decidedly refreshing. | 


you) I don‘t believe she likes house work, 
either. 

I have to thank our complimentary 
editor for his kind notice of the girlie’s 
photo; and also for the startling an- 
nouncement that Idyll was a good cook! 
when he never ate a meal in my dining 
room! He should have reserved his de- 
cision until after that visit to the Fair. 
But we have gota sweet girlie, who is 
said to be **just like her mother,’ temper 
an‘! all—that’s so! 

Several have asked me, also, to tell 
them something about our city. I don't 
know anything. I have never been suf- 
ticiently interested in the place to get 
outside of my own gateway, except upon 
the demands of business. Inquirers 
must interview some one more enthu- 
siastic than I have ever managed to be- 
come. The county is said to be the ban- 
ner county of the State, agriculturally, 
and there are large numbers of very fine 
stock raised hereabouts. Iwas told re- 
cently by a gentleman that there was 
some very fine scenery near the city, and 
as a health resort, Saline Co. has a repu 
tation almost equal to my dearly-loved 
‘*Basin City” in the Ozarks. We have 
invumerable medical springs about us. 





Where is Nina? Where is ‘that 
Baby?" IDYLL. 
Flowers for Spring. 
Please let me have the following 


printed in the Home Circle, because I 
know it will benefit so many who can- 
not afford to buy costly plants. I shall 
refer to the ‘‘cheap books** of Bon Ami, 
if you refuse this: 

I want to tell those who love tlowers 
where they c.n get the ‘*most for their 
money.*’ Several years ago you will re- 
member I recognmended two firms where 
you could procure twelve plants for a 
dollar, but now behold! I have found a 
place where you can get twenty; only 
think of it, tive cents a piece, and nicer 
plants than I have bought at other places 
for 10 or 15 cents. I gotup a club, six 
of us sent for 25 cents worth each, and 
when the plants came the universal ver- 
dict was **we will send again.” 

I was much surprised for I supposed 
they would be small, stunted plants, but, 
I thought if they had any root at all, 
they were worth five cents, and would 
overcome their smallness by growing. 
One Carnation wes a foot high, with a 
large bud on it. Fuschias, Geraniums, 
Begonias, six to eight inches high. and 
in bloom. Almost everyone can afford a 
quarter, and it will be no trouble to get 
up a club after you have once sent. This 
firm sells other higher-priced plants, but 
its tive cents list is ample enough for 
those whose pocket-books are thin, but 
who love tlowers. If all who send are 
as well pleased as I was, [ shall be glad. 
Send and get a few plants for winter 
blooming, they will pay you. The ad- 
dress is, Joseph E. Bonsall’s, Salem, 
Ohio; send for his five-cent catalogue, 
you can procure over forty kinds of 
plants, with several varieties of each. 

I was going to greet some of the Cir- 
cle by name, but it is too late to-night. 

Colonel. I have one of my babies’ pic- 
tures taken so dark, she looks like a dar- 
ky. Don’t you want that for your album? 
Iam -glad that album is started, and I 
hope all of the writers will send on their 
pictures without delay. Ill send mine 
when I have it taken good. I had some 
taken but they are so ugly, I have hid 
them. I am going to the Fair this year, 
who else is going. Ill call on the 
Colonel any way. and hope to see ‘lots 
of us’** then. Mrs. M. A. BUCKNELL. 

Alhambra, I]. 

Oh, yes! we want the baby’s picture, 
irrespective of color or previous condi- 
tion. But then, how will it compare 
with the ‘Queen of the Home Circle,” 
Idyll’s pretty, little Myrtle. We are 
getting up a baby show now, and want 
the prettiest and best. 





A Call on the Old Guard. 


Mr. Epriror: Kindly permit me, 
an old woman, who has never written 
you before, but who has read the Home 
Circle for very many years with much 
interest, to remark that, as the ‘** Old 
Guard * has been called for in the Sorgo 
department, so we, one and all, call for 
the Old Guard in the Home Circle page. 
It is more than kind in Gov. Colman, 
with whom it has been my privilege to 
be acquainted for quite a number of 
years, to give to those who wish to use 
them, so many valuable columns. And 
now, as the summer’s work is nearly 
over, and the enervating effect of sum- 
mer’s heat about gone, will not the Old 
Guard come again to us with their chatty 
gossip of home and its surroundings. 
what it is, and what it might be made. 
and use to advantage not their time and 
talents only, but the space that our enter- 
prising editor has placed at our disposal. 
[ cannot write myself, as our kind editor 
will tell you, but [do love to read the 
letters of others, for many of them, the 
lady writers particularly, carry me away 
from the cares of to-day to the rest of 
to-morrow, and give me great comfort. 
I have, therefore, the pleasure to eall on 
the Old Guard to once more come to the 
front and occupy their respective places. 

A GRANDMOTHER OF 1803. 


From a Cottage Near the Wood. 
DEAR CIRCLE: It 





is 


about a year 


now since I ventured tremblingly into | ©?" 
op | writer says: ‘*[ am out of health—unable 


| to do hard 


your midst, and to my own surprise and 


| astonishment, was actually received and 


country, but for excellence as a grain | 


and fruit region. 
above will convince the most skeptical. 
The above facts indicate a volume of 


business that should be gratifying to our | 


business men and giye confidence to all.’’ 

Many inquire at what time I shall be 
there this fall. I do not think I shall go 
atall. Tam a home-and-housekeeper, 


{and **what is home without a mother?” 


I should be glad to meet my unknown 
friends, who show their faith in my ver- 


acity by journeying thither, and be as-| 


sured my best wishes follow them. As 
stamp. addressed to W. A. Reese, editor 
of The Times, will receive prompt. and 
trustful attention. 

I have often wanted to ask, through 
the Home Circle, if any of its vast army 
of readers were members of the band of 
students who attended the **W.C. 1.” at 
Warren, Ill., during the years 1861-62? 
Also, if any were in attendance at the 
Lombard University at Galesburg, IIl.. 
in 1863-64. If so, how gladly I would 
hear from them. There are several of 
whose whereabouts I would so gladly 
learn. 

I neglected to state that the beautiful 
poem, occurring in the issue of Aug. 21, 
was written by Mrs. J. A. Cobban, the 
lady who so kindly entertained me at 
Springtield, Mo., last May. I have an- 
other as beautiful, to send you at some 
future time. 
housekeepers, and her house is indeed 
home, showing the touches of refinement 
and grace in every detail. And, although 
decidedly literary in her tastes, she is a 
success as a caterer to the *‘God of good 
living’ in the way of excellently pre- 
ared- viands; but (let me whisper it to 


Such figures as the} 





made welcome. I often 
ing you again but sickness kept me a 
prisoner in my little backwoods home 
all the weary months of winter, so I 
could not come. My health is some- 
what restored now, and seeing that the 
‘*small’’ writers have for the most part 
deserted the Circle what can I do but 
write you a little and see if I can start 
the ball rolling again, the ‘small’ ball 
Imean. I would hardly dare even men- 
tion the ‘big’’ writers, though I must 
say I kope Bon Ami will change hia 
mind and not leave, for the Circle would 
miss his contributions very much. I 
would also ask Walnut to turn his face 


' vis 448 | the other way while I tell the rest of the 
to further inquiries, a letter, enclosing | 


| penstock and 


folk how much I like his letters. I 
don’t like to say it before him lest it 
make him proud. 

I have no brilliant ideas to advance. 
No startling incidents to relate, nor 
even a cooking receipt to send, so sup- 
pose I just chat a little, tell you that 
though there no baby ‘‘Myrtles’’ here, 
or any other babies, yet Ihave just 
the nicest kitten in the community at my 
place, and just now it is perched on my 
shoulder purring, and clawing at my 
otherwise interrupting 
me. 

I raise my eyes and look out at the 
door searching for ‘‘something to say” 
and—shall I tell you what meets my 
gaze? Some rongh hewed ties which 
serve for a doorstep, a few branches of a 
rose bush, growing by the door,.a little 


| strip of “dooryard”’ bright with clover 


This lady is the queen of} 


in bloom, both white and red. In the 
center a swarm of bees find their home 
ina nail-keg. and az pear as proud and 
contented as if they inhabited a real 
‘patent’? hive. A rail fence enclose 
the yard and just over the fence is the 


| public road while beyond that is the 


‘*wildwood” in all its beauty of tree and 


vine, for this is a land of vines and 
creepers. In the fall of the year the 
principal bright coloring of the woods is 
derived from the ivy and other creepers. 
We expect soon to leave our dear little 
shanty fora lifeina noisy mill village. 
I feel sad when I think of it, for Nature 
was always more pleasant eompanion- 
ship for me than the noise and bustle of 
the busy world. Maybe I shall write 
and tell you how I like my new home by 
and by. 
to hearing again from 

Aug. 28th, 18s4. 

Object? Nota bit. 
often. 


TIZBEE? 


Come again and 


All About Servants. 

DEAR CIRCLE: Lcan’t forbear send- 
ing the following clipping from the 
Christian Union. I think there is a good 
deal of truth init. A girl has just left 
me who was with me six weeks. I knew 
she was not very strong, had weak lungs 
and a cough, was taking medicine all the 
time. I pitied her, and tried to make the 
work as easy as I could for her—was 
**kind*’ to her. But IT soon found that 
the more I helped her the more I might 
—twice it took the whole forenoon to do 
the breakfast dishes, ete. etec., till at last 
one morning I called her, called her 
again, and at last got up myself, made 
the fire, and had breakfast nearly ready 
to go on the table before she appeared. 
She took it as a matter of course, and 
would have liked me to have repeated 
-he performanee—but [ didn’t. Her 
former mistress she praised to the skies 
—‘ She never came into the kitchen 
bothering about the work. I did as I 
pleased.** All the same, I knew that the 
work had to be done, and more work 
than I had to do, if it was not done till 
ten o’clock at night, and she got no help 
to doit. So TI have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is a good deal ef truth in 
this little article—sisters, what do you 
think—I know the subject is old and 
threadbare, but all the same it is ever 
new to a great many of our readers. 

Mrs. M. A. BUCKNELL. 

Alhambra, Ils., Aug. 26th, 1S8S4. 

HOW TO TREAT SERVANTS. 

Said a young housekeeper: ** I began 
my married life with the idea, not of de- 
inanding thorough work for good wages, 
but of being * kind.’ [was always sav- 
ing my servant's back at the expense of 
my own and the comfort of my family. 
But once, on going to the speaking tube 
to give an order, | heard the cook laugh- 
ing at my expense because I had tamely 
submitted to butter toast which she had 
forgotten to butter. I had eaten in si- 
lence for fear she should think me ‘fussy,’ 
and the contempt of the woman was 
what I deserved for my ‘ cowardice.* * 

The average Trish girl knows very well 
how she should be treated in such cases. 
She respects the mistress who, while she 
never scolds in a loud voice, or gives her 
orders in a harsh, domineering tone, is 
not afraid to rebuke her, who never jokes 
or condescends to familiarity, and com- 
mands with quiet firmness, and looks to 
see if her commands are obeyed. An 
admirable housekeeper, who requires 
more from her servants than most ladies, 
and yet they stay with her for years, 
says that the golden rule is ‘* never to 
help a servant to do her regular work.” 
Another good rule is never to let her feel 
that you are afraid of losing her. I once 
asked a lady how she managed to keep 
the excellent woman who had been in 
kitchen for twenty years. The answer 
would surprise the wrtters of the articles 
which the family newspapers inflict on 
much-enduring housekeepers at least 
once a year. It was, ** Only by letting 
her see always I was independent of 
her.”’ 

George Eliot says: ‘* Servants are lit- 
tle disposed to think that the opinions of 
gentlefolks can have any practical value 
for them. Our remedies, our methods, 
our explanations, are like the drapery 
and tailoring we pay so much for; they 
correspond to the supposed scale of our 
income. But the servants, for their part, 
get their stuffs and their views from oth- 
er quarters. The cure for a gentleman’s 
toothache is not likely to suit Sally's 
molar so well as the cure recommended 
by the grocer’s boy, on the authority of 
his first cousin, who went about with a 
blue handkerchief round his head for 
weeks and weeks. Wise masters and 
mistresses will not argue with their ser- 
vants, will not give them reasons, will 
not consult them. A mild, yet firm au- 
thority, which rigorously demands that 
certain things be done without urging 
motives or entering into explanations is 
both preferred by the servants themselves 
and is the best means of educating them 
into improvement.’’—Christian Union. 

Work tor Women. . 

Following the idea suggested by our 
correspondent Ennice of Macon Co., 
Ills.. in our issue of Sept. 4th,the follow- 
ing from the gifted and experienced pen 
of one’of our best writers on poultry is sug- 
gestive. The idea had in mind by Eunice 





|; was ‘profitable and healthful employ- 


intended visit- | 


ment for women and children in the 
country’* as compared with the employ- 
ment of such persons in cities and towns. 

It is the duty of the Home Circle wri- 
ters and readers, we think, to take cog- 
nizance of such matters, hence the atten- 
tion given it here now. But to the let- 
ter: 

Before me is a letter from a woman 
who labors under a misapprehension re- 
garding the amount and nature of work 
connected with poultry-keeping. The 


work, but still feel that I 
must do something toward earning my 
living. I have read that poultry keeping 
is a light and profitable employment for 
people who are not strong and I feel dis- 
posed to try it. [live near a good mar- 
ket for poultry products, and can have 
the use of a few acres of land. If I 
could manage to earn, clear of the ex- 
pense of keeping the fowls, $200 or 3300 
a year, | should feel quite independent.” 
The above is a fair sample of many let- 
ters that I have received fromm half-inva- 
lid women, who desire to engage in some 
light employment that will bring in 
ready money, and I taink it is almost 


time to put ina protest. not against the | 


letters, but against the perpetual reiter- 


lation by some poultry writers of the 


‘told, old story,”’ to the effect that poul- 
try keeping isa very suitable and profit- 
able occupation for women who are not 
strong enough to engage in any money- 
making employment that requires down- 
right hard work. A semi-invalid may 
undertake some of the lighter work con- 
nected with poultry-keeping—she may 
even assume the entire care of a small 
tlock of fowls, and doubtless her health 
will be benefitted by the outdoor air and 
exercise, but she must not expect to de- 


|rive any great pecuniary benefit from 


her labor ip the poultry yard; she cer- 
tainly must not go in the business with 
the expectation of making a living by it. 


| I do not write this to discourage the half 


|invalids, but to warn them against in- 


; woman. 


dulging in hopes that can not be real- 
ized, and going beyond their strength in 
the vain effort to accomplish the work 
that would tax the energies of a well 
Let your work be according to 
your strength. But for women who 
possess an average amount of health and 
strength, and who have or can get the 
use of afew acres of land, I can recom- 
mend the poultry business as a meansof 


You will not object, will you, | 


livelihood. I know several women who 
are supporting themselves and others 
dependent upon them from the proceeds 
of their poultry; and other women may 
do equally well, provided they begin 
right and stick to the business. Poultry- 
keeping has none of the drawbacks that 
many occupations present to the women 
who have themselves and children to 
support. Poultry-raising, has always, 
so farasmy knowledge extends, been 
considered woman‘s work, and a woman 
ean engage in it without fear of being 
pointed at as a *‘dreadful creature,”*out of 
her “proper sphere.’’ Next, itis work 
that can be done at home, and the chil- 
dren, instead of being a hindrance, can 
be taught to help in many ways. Third- 
ly, One can start with very little capital, 
and the business soon yields an income; 
it is not like investing money where one 
must wait six months or a year for 
*dividends,”’ and last, but not least, the 
profits—if the business is rightly man- 
aged—are sure; first-class poultry prod- 
ucts will always sell at paying prices, 
;jand the woman who once masters the 
poultry business need have no fears 
about the future—so far as this world is 
concerned, 

For farmers’ wives and daughters who 
desire to do some extra work that will 
pay in cash, I know of nothing that will 
pay as well in proportion to the time and 
capital invested as a small tlock of fowls 
well cared for.—Fanny Field. 


Country Homes. 


Home embraces two important ele- 


BAFFLED! 


One of the Most Unaccountabie and Dan- 
gerous of Recent Deceits Discovered 
and Exposed. 


There is some mysterious trouble that 
is attacking nearly everyone in the land 
with more or less violence. It seems to 
steal into the body likea thief in the 
night. Doctors cannot diagnose it. 
S ientists are puzzled by its symptoms. 
It is, indeed, a modern mystery. Like 
those severe and vague maladies that at- 
tack horses and prostrate nearly all the 
land, this subtle trouble seems to menace 


mankind. Many of its victims have 
pains about the chest and sides, and 
sometimes in the back. They feel dull 


and sleepy: the mouth has a bad taste, 


especially in the morning. A strange 
sticky slime collects about the teeth. 


The appetite is poor. There is a feeling 
like a heavy load upon the stomach: 
sometimes a faint all-gone sensation is 
felt at the pit of the stomach, which food 
does not satisfy. The eyes grow sunken, 
the hands and feet feel clammy at one 
time ind burn intensely at others. After 
a while a cough sets in, at first dry, but 
after a few months itis attended with a 
greyish colored expectoration. The af- 
flicted one feels tired all the while. and 
sleep does not seem to afford any rest. 
He becomes nervous, irritable, and 
gloomy, and has evil forebodings. There 
is a giddiness, a peculiar whirling sen- 
sation in the head when risiug up sud- 
denly. The bowels become costiye, and 
then, again, outtlux intensely ; the skin is 


; 1 ji dry and hot at times; the blood grows 
— a 4 ‘ . es L 

ments, sone and happy Surronat _eP A thick and stagnant; the whites of the 
some without sympathy and affectionis| eyes become tinged with yellow: the 


always repulsive, no matter if the out- 
side is adorned with rich flowers and 
green foliage. Iflove dwells ir. squalor 
there is always an uninteresting appear- 
ance to the sensitive stranger. When 
both elements are happily combined we 
tind an ideal home pleasant to the eye 
and heart. 

In the rural portion of California we 
have many of these ideal homes, where 
elegance, refinement and affection tind a 
lodging place. It is certainly a pride to 
the old pioneer to witness the magical 
improvements which have taken place as 
the years roll along. Mansions embow- 
ered amidst shade and ornamental trees; 
flowers and foliage of the richest hue 
and varied as the cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, and all bespeaking a permanence lit- 
tle dreamed of in our early experiences 
with “pan and spoon,’ and a tree at 
noon for rest and reflection. 

What a few years have accomplished 
in establishing rural homes, bespeaks a 
still grander future, when science and 
perseverance will develop a yet unknown | 
mine of resources; when population will 
flow towards this health-giving land of | 


plenty. 
We were inspired to write a few 
thoughts upon “rural homes*’ by wit- 


nessing the rapid growth of trees and 

shrubs, running vines and _ tlowers of | 
every form and size, which time has} 
wrought to alter the very appearance of 

places, which appeared without a green 

leaf, when the foundations were laid for 

the residence, now almost hidden be- 

neath the luxuriant and cooling shade, 

which industry has reared and our glori- 

ous climate has protected and nourished. | 
Gardens of use and beauty there are, also 

fields of grain, herds of cattle, flocks of 
sheep, and all the appurtenances of a 

country life, and which go to makeup a 

scene of thrift and beauty, which have 

been seldom or never eclipsed inthe 

world’s history, in such a short lapse of 

years. 

One farmer, accompanied by his in- | 
dustrious wife, was met with a few days 
ago, wending their way to contract for 
an elegant residence. Turning in pride 
and affection to his life’s companion, he 
remarked: ‘If have built houses and 
bought land Jong enough; now I will 
build a residence mostly tobe called | 
home.** And well he might, for that 
noble help-mate, shared in all the ups 
and downs of a pioneer life. lived ina 
rude —_cabin-like home, until a 
home could be built free from that, | 
worst than all death dealing instruments 
—a mortgage. A few more years, and | 
that farm mansion will be embowered in | 
green and gold, while the surroundings 
will assume a permanence little dreamed | 
of by the gold diggers of olden times. | 

Itis wonderful to witness the trans- | 
formation which time has wrought on} 
plain and foothill in the way of house | 
improvement. ‘Trees seem to find room | 
to grow in_ height. You may crowd | 
them, but sunlight they will find. Hence | 
many homes are almost buried in midst | 
of cooling foliage. A shadeless home is 
' the exception; and all cultivate flowers 
more or less. Our climate seems adapted | 


to their thrifty growth; and when one|FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven,’Qonn. 


neighbor is fortunate to be the possessor 
of a rare plant it is soon distributed with | 

alavish hand. The spirit of the good 
Samaritan is no myth in California. The | 
barriers of selfishness are partially brok- | 
en down, and flowers are missionaries | 
| which appeal to our better nature for a) 
higher estimate of life and attendant) 

blessings. Running roses and trailing 

vines are met with everywhere. Rare} 

, plants from Faderland are not uncommon | 
around the German’s home and lovers 

of flowers from all countries bring their | 
home treasures. | 
Of course all this outside adornment is | 
| not the true life of home, but a necessary | 
appendage to make home attractive and | 
to cultivate a love of the beautiful. Tt | 
| takes a loving, harmonious couple, and | 
| the patter of innocent childhood to con- | 
| stitute a true home. A miniature heaven | 
| upon earth—a blending of the good, true | 
and beautiful amid pleasant surrounding, | 

as a framework for home life. | 


Honte is a heaven of peace and rest, 
Affection’s highest shrine; 

The nest humanity loves the best, 
Its blessings, yours and mine, 


| 
| 
The pattering feet upon the stairs, | 
The kitchen cradle song; | 
The yonngsters and their ringlets fair * | 
Are home’s blest, merry throng. 


The mansion with its turrets tall, | 
Its emerald shade of green; | 

The cooling spray from waterfull, 
Earth’s rarest picture seen. 


Go build a bower in sunny glen, | 

Young man and maiden gay; 
Create a home for future, men, } 

Nor trifle time away. 
P. B..P. | 
a 

—To keep bright nickle-plated orna- | 
ments on stoves, we are told to ‘‘wash 
with silver soap, or Electro-Silicon, | 
either of which may be bought at any | 
druggists;"’ to ‘‘wash them with soap | 
suds, and polish with flannel cloth dipped 
in dry pulverized brick.” We have kept 
ours shining by polishing them with dry 
emery powder. 


—A towel folded several times and 
| dipped in hot water and quickly wrung, 
and then applied over the seat of the 
pain in toothache or neuralgia, will gen- 
| erally afford prompt relief. Headaches 

almost always yield to the simultaneous 
application of hot water to the feet and 
| the back of the neck. 





urine is scanty and high-colored, de- 
positing a sediment «after standing. 
There is frequently a spitting up of the 
food, sometimes with a sour taste. and 
sometimes with a sweetish taste: this is 
often attended with palpitation of the 
heart. The vision becomes impaired, 
with spots before the eyes; there isa 
feeling of prostrationand great weak- 
ness. Most of these symptoms are in 
turn present. It is thought that nearly 
one-third of our population have this 
disorder in some of its varied forms. 
while medical men have almost wholly 
mistaken its nature. Some have treated 
it for one complaint; some for another, 
but nearly all have failed to reach the 
seatof the disorder. Indeed, many phy- 
sivians are afilicted with it themselves. 
The experience of Dr. A. G. Richards, 
residing at No. 468 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton. is thus described by himself: 

‘Thad all those peculiar and painful 
symptoms which I have found afilicting 
so many of my patients, and which had 
so often bafiled me. 1 knew all the com 
monly established remedies would be un- 
availing for I had tried them often in the 
past. I therefore determined to strike 
out ina new path. To my intense satis- 
faction [found that Iwas improving. 
The dull, stupid feeling departed and [ 
began to enjoy life once more. My ap- 
petite returned. My sleep was refresh- 
ing. The color of my face which had 
been asickly yellow gradually assumed 
the pink tinge of health. In the course 
of three weeks I felt like a new man and 
know thatit was wholly owing to the 
wonderful efliciency of Warner's Tippe- 
cano The Best, which was all the medi- 
cine I took.” 

Doctors and scientists often exhaust 
their skill and the patient dies. They 
try everything that has been used by, or 
is known to, the profession, and then 
fail. Even if they save the life it is of- 
ten after great and prolonged agony. 
Where all this can be avoided by precau- 
tion and care, how insane a thing it is to 
endure such suffering! With a pure and 
palatable, preparation within reach. to 
neglect its use is simply inexcusable. 
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YOUNG MEN!—-READ THIS. 

THE VoLtTAIcC BELT Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
offer to send theircelebrated ELECTRO-VOLTA- 
ic BELT and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES on 
trial for thirty days, to men (young or old) af- 
flicted with nervous debility,loss of vitality and 
munhood, and all kindred troubles. Also for 
rheumatism, neu..Igia, paralysis, and many 
other diseases. Coui,'ete restoration to 
health, vigor and manhood ¢uaranteed. No 
risk is incurred as thirty days tria! {s allowed. 
Write them at once for illustrated pa. _phlet 
r ee, 
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for sale atall R.R 
uthe UT. S. and Canada. 
R. PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
P. & Gen, Manager. G. TP. Ag’t. Chicago, 
CC, LEMMON, W. D. SANBORN, 
Ticket Agent. Div’n Pass’r Agt 
i112 N. Focrti St.,. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The Bryers’ GuripE is issued Sept. 
and March, each year: 224 pages, 8} x 11} 
inches, with over 3,300 illustrations— 
a whole picture gallery. Gives wholesale 
prices direct to consumers on all goods for 
personal or family use. 
Tells how to order, and 
gives exact cost of ey- 
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eat, Wear, or have fun 
with, These invaluable 
hooks contain information gleaned from 
the markets of the world. We will mail 
; acopy Free to any address upon receipt 
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from you, Respectfully, 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
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Che Dairy. 


Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman vy. Voimnan, St. Louis. 
Vice Pre sident—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill. 
Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 

Belleville, Ils. 
Treasurer—W=m. N. 
St. Louis. 


Tivy, 424 North Second 


Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
Street St. Louis. 

Shorthorns ter Milk. 

To the direct question, ‘‘Are there | 
any noted dairy families or strains 
among the Short-horns of to-day? J 
am bound to say that there are, to the 
best of my belief,none. ‘The breed has 


been treated, of late years, as if it were 
merely a beef breed. Most breeders 
have forgotton that the end of the race 
was double; that milk and beef should 
always be coordinated. This, too, has 
been a natural out-growth of breeding in 
large herds, where beef was the great 
desideratum, or ifnot beef directly and 
primarily, that form and quality which 
isthe characteristic of beef cattle. In 
the earlier days of the Short-horn’s 
historyin this country,and more par- 
ticularly in the north-east, this quality | 9 
was placed no whit lower than the other, 
and the results were highly satisfactory. 
At that time it seemed as if we were to 
have some fixed milking strains. That 
pleasant prospect was, in a large meas- 


ure, delusive, but the good work done 
there and then was not be wholly lost. 


From those herds many animals were 
sent out that poured their blood through 
their descendants’ veins that raised up 
atter them, and still continue to raise 
up, milkers worthy of their ancestors. 
It may be that there are stillin that} 
region, among the herds now grown all 
too few, families that keep the proud 
escutcheon fair and pure limned with 
as high marks of noble lineage and milk- 
ing qualities as did their dams in long 
lines before them. If the pail is still 
made the daily test anywhere, we are 
truly glad, and hope the day is not far 
distant when the praise of the pail shall 
mingle with that of the block and sham- 
bles. 


But if there are no families bred 
specifically for milk, the Short-horn, 
to-day, take them all through, are as | 


good as any breed under heaven just for | 
What | deplore is, not | 
that Short-horrs are not mi'kers—far be | 


milking alone. 


it for me to say so—but only that there 
are not some strains bred to that end 
specifically, bred so as to show, not 
equality with, but superiority over, every 
other breed; bred so that we will have 
animals giving an average of eight or 
nine gallons daily, not so that one or 
two. Or, at most, half a dozen animals 
in a herd will reach that amount. Sure- 
ly it is of interest to recall what the 
Short-horns were when brought to this 
country. [remember with pleasure my 
own earlier acquaintance with them, and 
what [heard from those older men who 
brought them to this new land. [Lam 
not of those who hold the past alone 
good,who decry the present; but the 
history of cattle-breeding is profitable, 
and I am anxious to show what were 
the opinions of older breeders, that there 
were good strains which have still their 
influence onthe animals of to-day, and 
to point, if it may be, the way to excel | 
their good works. 

There was probably no better herd of | 
milk giving Short-horns in all England | 
than that of Mr. Whitaker. He kept his 
large herd with a view to milk always. 
It was expected to, and did, supply the 
large number of miners on his estate 
with milk. As far as I know, all the ani- 
mals from his herd keep up the reputa- | 
tion. Mr. Powell’s importations, so 
largely drawn from that herd, were fam- | 
ous milkers, and if you are going to try | 
to renew the specialty no better blood 
can be found than that 


cattle. For example: In the famous | 
pamphlet of the Rev. Henry Berry nine | 
cows are named of ‘those then at Mr. 


Whitaker's as follows ; 

Yellow Rose, at 3 years old, gave four | 
gallons two quarts twieé a day: at 4 
years gave fourgallons three quarts twice 
a day. 

Red Daisy gave four 
day. 

Magdalena, upwards of four 
awice a day. 

Wildair, four gallons twice a day. 

Western Lady, three gallons two quarts 
twice a day. 

Venus, 16 years old, three gallons one 
quart twice a day. 

Alfreda, three gallons twice a day. 

Adela, tirst calf, three gallons twice a 
day. 

Yarm, three gallons twice a day. 

These nine head, taken at all ages, 
from heifers with their first calves up to 
old cows of 16 years, thus run from six 
gallons up to nine gallons and a half a 
day; or, in pounds, at nine pounds to 
the gallon, from fifty-four up to the re- 
markable eighty-five and a half pounds 
per day. And this was nearly sixty 
years ago, w hen the race was in its early 
days. Thus writes Wm. Warfield, of 
Lexington, Ky., one of the best read 
men in the United States on Shorthorn 
history and pedigrees to the Breeders 
Gazette, and much as some may to-day 
despise these milking qualities when 
combined with the most and the best 
beef, there is no doubt of its being the 
foundation stone on which that stock 
was built. 


gallons 





Feeding Cotton-Seed Meal. 


—Editor of the American Cultivator: 
In reading the Cultivator of Aug. 2, I 
noticed an inquiry from one of your 
subscribers signed J. Rutland 
County, Vt., asking information in re- 
gard to feeding cotton-seed meal to 
calves—whether injurious or not. I give 
you brietly herewith my own experience 
in feeding cotton-seed meal to a number 
of calves last spring. 

I had fifteen nice Jersey heifer calves 
that I intended raising. Of the lot I 
took the six oldest that camein March, 
and after they had remained on the cows 
until the former were a week or ten days 
old, I separated them and fed the calves 
by hand, that is I learned them to drink, 
giving them new milk for a week or two, 
then adding a pint of good corn meal 

sealded up with boiling-hot water and 
finally reduced with skim-milk and wa- 
ter. Of this ration I fed each calf froma 
separate pail, regularly, from four to 
five quarts each twice a day, the quanti- 
ty fed being governed by the size and 
age of the animal. 

Next from the balance of the lot I 
took six of the best and earliest calves, 
separated them, and commenced feeding 
them on one quart of cotton-seed meal 
scalded and reduced in a similar manner 
to that described above, feeding this lot 
of six on this ration twice a day regular- 
ly nightand morning. With ‘the other 
nine I kept on feeding the corn meal 
tion. Result—lI lost ‘the six calves fed 
on cottoa-seed meal. After feeding 
them this latter ration for about three 
weeks they all died, within three days of 
each other, without a struggle. Appar- 


ee 


of the Powell | 


gallons twice a 


ently well in the morning, three of them 


died during one day. 

I had the dead calves dissected and 
found the kidneys badly inflamed and 
swollen; their water had a rusty appear- 
lance, looking like water that had stood 
several days in a rusty tin vessel. The 
other nine calves are alive and doing 
well and [ am contident in my own 
mind that the loss of the six calves was 
in consequence of feeding them cotton- 


seed meal. [tis too forcing 
lating in it nature. 


Out of the lot there was not i calf 
which would not have weighed 200 
pounds when it died. So much for my 

| first and last experience in feeding cot- 


| ton-seed meal to calves. 


ence there is nothing better for 
feeding to young or even old 
stock than good corn meal and clean 


shorts, and I would advise my brother 
| farmer not to feed cotton-seed meal, es- 
pecially in the case of nice young stock. 
Horace C. WHE ELER. 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


Washing Butter. 


—I see there are several 
asked in regard to making butter. Mrs. 
G. wishes me to prove that washed but- 
ter will not keep. In the first place, I 
never washed any that kept good, and I 
never|saw any thatjothers w ashed that kept 
good and did not getfrowy. [have seen 
it get frowy in three days, and again in 


questions 


out, it will cause it to work and ferment, 





In mye ‘xperi- 


} 


| 


| ending Janu: ry l, 


und stimu- 


| thousands of mortgages. 


meat, corn, wheat, wool, fruits aud 
sirup, and use his cotton as a surplus 
crop. He should sell beef, cotton, but- 
terand wool. He should improve the 


fertility of his fields and practice a sound 
rotation of crops. He should encourage 
the starting of manufacturing enterprises 
and support all practical educational 
institutions. It is evident that the farm- 


er can not do this so long as he is under 
the rule of King Cotton. Ours are no 


fair weather candidates. They are tried 
and trusty and true. ‘The history of the 
world lies open where all may read their 
record. Thev have raised thousands upon 
‘They have put 


| new life into millions of worn out acres. 


| elected 


aweek. Some will keep longer, but) 
sooner or later it will spoil, and I} 
will endeavor to explain: Butter does 
not need washing. Water is antagonis- 
tic to butter. In washing , the|§ 
| butter the water gets all through 
it, and if that water is not all worked 


slaves into 
They will 


They have turned countless 
thinking men and women, 
bring better schools, better morals and a 
better civilization. They are sure to be 
in time.—Southern Live Stock 
Journal. 





Milk Records of the Michigan State Farm. 


The following table shows the milk 
record of certain animals for the year 
1884, on the Michigan 
Agricultur al College Farm, near Lansing : 















Che Pig Pen. 


Duroc-Jersey Swine. 


It seems strange that One ortwo breed 
ers of red hogs in New Jer 


sey, says Col. 


F. D. Curtis, in Rural New Yorker, still 
persist in putting into their advert 





ments statements which have been 





to be untrue. They have bee alled 

upon to prove their assertions by histori- 

eal facts, but have never respouded. ‘Uhe 

truth is, historical facts are «all against 

them. Ina strict sense there is not aj s \g . Ruin i fone —_— - 
thoroughbred red hog in Americs and gent for CREAMERY St PPLIES, 
There isnot a reputable breeder who detail 5. the Creamery business. 
would guarantee that his “stock 

breed free from marks which show : lars. 


they are to some extent cross-bred. The 
American Duroc-Jersey Swine Assoc ii: ™ 
tion, which comple ted its organiz: ition 
last November in Chicago, 
this fact in its standard 
tics. This association is composed 
both Duroe and Jersey Red 
and recognizing that both of these fami- 
| lies of red hogs are descended from the 


of characte 


ris- 





ae 3! Breed Di ite of — same original stock (Red Berkshire 
b "| Calving yr3);,. | they united the two families under the 
sont ca canon) sais |name of Duroc-Jersey. A majority of 
Hermia 20.......00. 6 Sh’t-h’n Nov 17,'82 5210/4 | the breeders in the association were in- 
Heroine.....s-..0006 7 Mar 1s, 33 2 3234 ae 
Heroine o4.......... ; 2 F |} terested in and were breeding Jersey 
He la 3d.. 5 | Reds; but they were convinced that the 
pest oapes wate hug} 4/33 | Duroc family had the oldesc autheutie 
Lady Philly. aL ay 1 3 | history, and that his name was also the 
} Lulu ot Lansing... 5 Aug 29,82 34453, | oldest - ‘and, in fact, red hogs in New 
| Chiletta ....0...000s 4 ‘ Oct 20, 82 | Jersey were called Duroc for years be- 
| Stewart Quee sas Ss “ S’pt 29,°82 2 | 2 2 arse ¢ 3 tho 
tidak dh ee ee | fore the name of Jersey Red was thought 
Stewart Susie 9 ss May]5,’s | of. 
ldylote sedar Vale2 3 Jersey. Des 30°82 51 [ have often stated that thename J: 
| Jersey Queen..... at or 1,83 sey ad originate rj 2 late . 
MaC*....06 +6 apes 6 Holst’n NY vy 15,83 4503 sey Red or iginated be ith She late J. 
BS —| Lyman, formerly agricultural editor of 
*No record for 24 months. the New York ‘Tribune. [| distinetly 
The average annual yield of the six | recollect his coming into New York one 
Short-horns was 5,009.16 lbs.; of the six | morning from New Jersey, where he 


and even if the water is worked out, its 
effects are there. and it will get frowy, | 
lthere is no help for it. There is no 
| earthly reason for washing butter; it 
needs no washing, and there is no wo- 
| man of sense who once learns to make} 
| butter without washing will ever wash 
butter again. It is contrary to the laws]; 
| of Nature to put water on butter; but 


when I went to housekeeping for myself 





in Northern Ohio, where every farm has 
all the cows it will keep, and where I 
made butter and cheese from twenty to 
thirty cows for twenty years before com- 
ing to Michigan. 
dred pounds of butter 
washed a pound of but 

that I took to market, and never had any 


au week; never 


get frowy. My butter always keeps | 
good. Butter that has no water in it will 


Michi- | 
hot- 
cold | 


not get frowy. Since living in 
gan, [ have sometimes in the very 
test weather, been obliged to put 
wateron my butter to cool it; but I| 
never sell such butter, [ use it for cook- 
ing and baking at home, because it will | 
not kee pb. I do not want to be under- | 


washed is good butter; far from it. But 
anybody who can and does make clean, 
sweet butter when they wash it, can 
make it better, and with less trouble and 
less work without washing it. 

Washed butter must be worked with 
the paddle all through in each water, 
and you,don’t have to ‘work it atall to get 





gether in solid chunks; then have your 
| butter bowl scalded and cooled; take the 
| butter from the churn into it; then with | 
the ladle in one hand, tip the bowl on 
side with the other, press out the 
that is, press the butter to- 


| 
; one 
| buttermilk ; 


re ay ¢ 2 » V un ut: | - ; 
gether and ‘the buttermilk will run out | portion of her blood goes to nourish the 


salt it and set away twenty-four heurs; 
| be careful not to work the ‘buttermilk in | 
| instead of out. Just poachit up until 
| the buttermilk begins to start good: then 
| commence pressing th> butter together | 
} and the buttermilk out until you have it 
}solid; then make it into balls, roll or 
| pack it. 


Always do your butter making in the 


| morning while the air is cool; never in 
the heat of the day. I have known 


some to work a little pulverize di salt- 
| petre in the butter they packed for their 
winter's use, but borax never; that would 
|belike putting in saleratus. It 
no difference to the butter what kind ofa 
churn it 1s churned in, solong as itis clean 
land sweet. Never put milk in any but 
| new bright pans. 

Butter is better, 
if made from sweet cream ; 
have only a few cows we 
milk stand until we get all the cream 
out of it, or we waste the milk, and the 
butter will keep well enough made from 
sour cream, if made as I have directed. 

If you tip your pans bottom side up in 
the sun to dry they need not be wiped; 
but if dried around the stove, wipe them 
first. If your pans have had sour milk in 
them wash them through thfee different 
waters; then set them together in your 
empty dish-pan andturn boiling water 
all through them; take out one at a time 
and tip into another pan to drain; wipe 
and set around the stove to dry, so they 





and will keep better 
but when we 
must let the 


will not sweat when put together. If 
you want some good wiping cloths, take 


an old sheet that is too thin to use on the 
beds any more, and rip apart in the mid- 
die; cut each half in two, hem, and you 

have four of the best wiping cloths you 
ever used, just right to wipe those pans 
with. 

Beatrix says all this gilt edged butter 
is washed. I did not know how it was 
made. She says a great many mer- 
chants spoil butter after they get it, by 
‘not knowing how to take care of it. 
That is true in a measure. [ have 
neighbors who make butter that will just 
keep long enough to get it to the store, 
and then it spoils on the merchant's 
hands, and the merchant does not know 
where the faujt lies, but that butter is 
washed. - Those gilt-edged _butter- 
makers probably sell their butter where 
it is used up the same day itis made, 
and don’t bave to keep it a week. It 
would be better and keep longer if wash- 
ed.—Mrs. R. S. in Michigan Farmer, 





Our Ticket. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
QUEEN COW. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
PRINCE HOG AND PRINCESS 
. SHEEP. 
FOR ELECTORS 
GRASS, CORN, WORK. 


OUR PLATFORM. 
We demand a change in our system of | 


wasted and scarred fields, the multitudes 
of mortgaged farms, the great piles of 
meat and corn brought i in from the West, 
the ignorant laborers and the homes de- 
stitute of comforts and luxuries that 
might easily be obtained. We propose | 
that King Cotton shallstep down’ from 
his high position and take his place in 
the ranks. [t is the first duty of the 
farmer, as we understand farming, 
supply himself with the necessaries of 
life that can be profitably 
ownsection. Noman 
title of farmer who will pay three prices 
for an article that he could raise for one. 
The farmer should produce his 





I learned to make it without washing. I | 
+ learned of old experienced butter-makers | }} 


| 


stood as saying that ail butter that is not | 


I have made one hun- | stock are subject, 


Ayrshires, 3,525.33 lbs.; and of the two 
Jerseys, 4,949.5 lbs. If the quality of the | 
milk from the several breeds was nearly 
uniform, and the cost per cow for keep- 
ing was the same, the Short-horns were 
ele: uly the most protitable of the lot, ex- 
cepting the Holsteins, which, at the rate | 
above given, would have yielded 5,677.5 


8. of milk in a year. 
Dairy Notes. | 
—Nearly all diseases to which live 
are the result of neg- 


lect of the simplest rules, and may be 


ter in forty years | prevented by the exercise of a little com- 


mon sense. 


—Fomenting the udder once a day 
| With tepid water is a great help. Watch 
the udders of pregnant cows for indica- 
tions of garget, and relieve promptly. 
| In three different instances we found it 


| necessary to regularly milk young heif- 


ers, of a'strain of heavy milkers, nearly 
2 month before dropping their first calf. 
A neighbor having one of the same 
strain refused to go ‘contrary to na- 
ture,” as he termed it, and the animal 
was ruined. 


—When a cow orcalf is seen choking, 


| grasp it and feel along the outside of its 


| 


the buttermilk out, as I told you once | 
before. Churn your butter in the 
buttermilk until it is all gathered to-| 


hard substance. When 
vigorous pressure, and 
slide the article up into the mouth. 
For scours in calves, feed new milk 
heated near to the boiling point. and 
allowed to cool sufliciently) with oats, 
bran, and corn-meal dry until cured. 


throat for the 
found, exert 


| Heavy milkers are most liable to garget. 


We prevent it by milking once a “di Ly 
| the last month of pregnancy, and feeding 


| cooling, relaxing food. 


—Just before the cow calves a large | 


born this con- 
and this 


When the ealf is 
is instantly broken 


| fetus. 
nection 


| large tlow of blood is thrown into con- 


| fusion and must find new channels. 
| quently 
| Share 
| ailment. 
| other channels, or rather having them in 


| 


| 


makes | 





agriculture. The disastrous effects of | 
the absolute rule of King Cotton are| 
visible everywhere. We point to the 


| 


to | 


raised in his! chews, and tries to expel the tar 
has aright to the! her mouth and tkroat, 


own | 


Fre- 
the brain gets more than its 
are brings on this dreaded and fata! 
The prevention is to provide 
before this severance takes 
place. By keeping observance of the 
rigid cords oneach side of the tail we 
can know when the cow is going to calve 
as they begin to soften. Be sure to have 


operation 


short pasturage morning and night. We 
feed oil-cake meal and messes of cut-up 
potatoes and beets, plenty of salt and | 


whatever will promote loosenesss of 

bowels; then there will be no milk fever. 

A little while before the calf is born, I 

think it is a help to start the cow’s milk. 

This will make a considerable demand 

for blood and keepit from the brain. 

The feed should be scant at this time: 

but [ cannot see the propriety of contin- | 
ing them to hav or straw, as that would | 
dispose to costiveness. The bowels 
must be loose. If she goes down with | 
costive bowels we will be pretty sure to 
loose her; neither do we want it flush. A | 
pasture where sheep have eaten close 
would do, or in ayard; feed sparingly of 
green food.—London Live Stock Jour- 
nal, 





De Laval Cream Separator. | 

A practical scientific machine for sep- | 
arating the cream from the milk when 
received at the factory, or as soon as} 
milked. 

It requires but one horse-power to) 
operate it, and is so simple that it can be 
set and started by any ordinary factory- | 
man. | 

J. & J. Darlington, Darling, Pa., | 
write: ‘No dairyman with twenty-five | 
cows, can afford to be without one. 


They consume but little power, are very | | ¥; 


easily kept clean, can be operated by 
one, and when once adjusted, are alw 
ready.”’ 

J. E. Gillingham, of Villa Nova, Pa., | 
writes: From June 2nd to October 20th, | 
while skimming shallow pans, and using | 
the Cooley Creamer, it required an aver- | 
age of 226-100 pounds of milk for one 
pound a butter. Using the Separator | 
from October 27th to November 17th, 
the average was 17 56-100; during the) 
last week the average was 17 pounds. 

The machine is more than fulfilling | 
the claim made for it—that it is the} 
GREATEST DAIRY IMPLEMENT every in- | 
vented, and no Creamery, Dairy or Fac- 
tory, can afford to be without it. 

De LAVAL. Cream Separator Co. 

JOSEPH REALL, Pres. & Man. | 

32 Park Row, New York City. | 

DW baat” Agent, 
gin, il. 


—!I have seen the following method tried | 
for clover bloat, giving relief. ver y soon, | 


any | 
ays | | 


} 





| charges in his Authentic 


then resided, and as sking me how L liked 
the name of “Jersey Reds” for the red 
hogs of New Jersey. tie suid he thought 
that}would bea good name. This wasabout 


15 years ago. Mr Clark Pettit now 
| claims to have *‘the original stock” of 


Jersey Reds, and places greal emph: isis 
on now breeding from ‘imported stoc k,’ 
Mr. Pettit has 


and “The Don.” been 
called upon several times to tell where 
i**The Don’ and his other “imported 
| steok’’? came from, and where tifey, or 
he, landed. It seems never to have en- 
tered the prolific mind of Mr. Pettit 
that his talk about **The Don” and other 
imported stock is ridiculously incon- 


| sistent with his other statements that the 


Jersey Reds are pure-bred. If this isa 


New Jersey breed, as he claims, anyim- 
portation whatever would result in mak- 
ing it a cross-breed. What, then, be- 
comes of his claim that only his red 


hogs are pure? 

Let me suggest to Mr. 
hard to reconcile his statements in his 
Authentic History of Forty-tive Years, 
his crosses of imported stock, and his 
History that the 
breeders of Duroe hogs are frauds, with 
statement of David Pettit in a letter to 
me, thirteen years ago, that he could not 
give the origin of the red hogs of New 
Jersey. David Pettit was an uncle of 
Clark, lived in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, was well advanced in years, and 
was known all over New Jersey as a gen- 
tleman of high character. Neither Mr. 
Pettit nor any other breeder has any right 
to claim exclusive purity of blood; the 
most any of them have done, bas been. 
for comparatively a few years, to select 
the best specimens of red hogs in their 
respective localities, breed them togeth- 
er and select from the offspring such 
as suited their fancy. The have also ot 


Pettit, that it is 


| tained breeding stock from each other, 


and in some instances exchanges have 
been made between New York and New 


Jersey. The Duroc breeders were the 
first to agree upon a standard. 
with some slight changes, was adopted 
by the American Duroc-Jersey Assovia- 


| tion, and was first printed in the Rural 


New- Yorker several years ago. Previous 


to the first meeting of the National 
Swine-Breeders’ Convention in 1571, the 
Poland-Chinas were known by several 
names and were not uniform in apes us 
| ance, neither were they pure bred. as a 
breed. ‘The adoption of a aaded by 
this convention, led to a uniformity of 


name and breeding in the different fam- 
ities and to an improvement in the blood ; 
this is precisely what the American Du- 
roc-Jersey Association has undertaken to 
do with the red hogs of this country. In 
their hands, they will soon be bred so 
uniformly and be so perfected that they 
will not only become thoroughbred, but 
| they will be recognized as h: ving supe- 
| rior merits, and all the attempts “to stop 
| the tide will be fruitless. Their 
| blood is needed to give additional stam- 
ina to the swine of this cour itry, to en- 


|able them the better to resist diseases. 
| The standard means a_ perfect hog, 
| so zealous and faithful have been some 


| of the breeders, that already their 
| conform to it in a marked des gree. 


hogs 


An English Hog. 


—Springer Brothers, of Springtield, 
[lls., received yesterday, from Engl: und, 
a very choice Berkshire boar for use in 
their fine herd this fall. He was bred by 
Heber Humfrey, the well known secre- 
| tary of the British Berkshire society, and 
selected for Messrs. Springer Brothers 
by Mr. Humfrey himself on an order for 
an animal ot the ‘finest possible quali- 
The Sangamon county breeders of to- 
day, as those in the canes of J. N. Brown 
and others of many years ago, are bound 


| to have the best stock that ‘Engl: ind ean | 


|produce in  Shorthorns, Berkshires, 

| Southdowns, and other improv ed breeds. 
| The newly arrived specimen of English 
| skill in swine breeding was much ad- 
mired by the many who saw him at ex- 
|press. He is considered by experts a 


|most ereditable representative of the 


|popular breed he represents. Purties 

‘not so well posted in swineology found 
themselves more interested in examin- 
ing the erate in which the animal had 
made the trip from England. Even the 
piece of tarred rope “with which the 
crate had been mended while on board | 
the steamer ‘ rg * on which the 
| pig arrived at New York, was viewed 


which, | 


strong | 


and | 


of 
breeders, | 





with curiosity by our landsmen.—Illi-- 


| nois State Register. 





We have just seen the new > aoecrtptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 


says a correspondent of the Farm andj cmnati, Ohio. It is very handsome "and con- | 


Fireside, and it seems more humane to | 
ine than probing. After giving a strong | 
dose of cayenne a tea, tie the mouth r 


open by placing a stick about the size of | 


the wrist, or larger, in it, putting a string | - 


at each end of the stick k and fastening to | 
the horns. You will be surprised to see 
the gas leave. Another writer adds: F or | 
clover bloat. put a stick in the cow 
mouth. I saw acow relieved promptly 
by taking a band of twisted straw, as | 
thick as a man’s wrist, and putting tar on | 
the middle of the band; put the tarred | 
part inher mouth, and the ends up oyer 
her head, back of the horns. The cow 
from | 
and quickly ex-| 
| pels the gas. She won't chew the band | 
off. This is better than 
novice to use. 


y 





| 
the trocar for a | 


| LAND MANUF’G CO., 


tains the best of testimonials from 
State and Territory. This company Is oa | 
jargest manufacturers of Iron Rooting and 


corrugated Iron in the United ——— Send | Ise Se we for illus- 


=r circular. 





RY GOODS 


RY GUUDS MAIL or EXPRESS 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 
hawls, boty Laces. Embroideries 
in DRY DS and Ready- -made Gar- 





Soom 
andeverything 


















me onts dain Ladies, Tafants and Chil dren, y+ 8 
urnis in, oods, olstery: Fanc ti 108s ECs 
ee CATALOGUE EREL ou application 
z « re ONA BB, 9th & Market § Ss ..Philuda@ 
ase say where you saw this adve tisement. 
|W AN TR >. Ladies and Gentlemen in town | 
= or country, distance 10 ojecti 
can have steady work attheir own homesall tl 
round and can make from $10 to $15 per 
canvassing. Work sentby mail. 


Addres 
30X 5222, Boston, 


every | | 


met | nat | ur ray mo mor rnings 

wee | MEN :—From7 a. m. to9 p.m. | plications can « fi 
sartt | excep! hoe 
MA 


SMITH’S PORTABLE CREAMER. 





2atentee and Manutacturer of Smith’s Portable Creamer, 


Contractor for and 


Builder of Creamer ries, 


P.S 


DATRY SUPPLIES. 


4% Parties writing to advertisers will 
please ation that they saw theirad 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 





DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 


ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. | 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 

Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 

105 N, Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 


ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt | 
:The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap! | 
est Salt made. 1) arrante ad as pure as any. 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in | 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
Ww aukee Grand Union Dairy Exe hang ve Fair | 
33, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweeps stakes but one, tying its rival on | 
that, over tour toreign competitors. Sole 
mason icturers, the Americ: an Dairy Salt Co. | 
L. Add'ss J.W .BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y | 











THE | 


py Fatrlan) ‘niga 


| 
Cream. | 
Send for Catalogue to | 
. . i 
Davis & Rankin, | 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, | 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. | 


24to 28 Milwaukee Ay | 
Chicago, Ill. 





CHICAGO 
Creamer) 
AND REFRIGERATOR 


30 
The best Can in the 
world It has 330 
inches more cooling 
surface than any oth- 
er Can. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and work 
satisfactory ata high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by oh othe | 
er process. We will 

test with i: othe r| 
can, and if we do not 
sustain our claim we 
willforfeit $100. Send | 
for Circulars to } 
SPERBECK & STOUT, | 
21. West Randolph | 


Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Newton’s improved holds | 


Pu them firmly, draws cow TIE me | 


























ou = forward when lying down, pushes bac 


EF when standing, gives freedom of Pew 


P// keeps clean, K. C. NEWTON, Batavia, UL, 





| 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
wm. N. Tivy, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Wool and Gen 
eral Commission Merchant, 
124 NORTH SECOND STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWEB 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, 
Iron Pumps, &c. 
Marseilles Manufacturing 0o., 
MansEILugs, LASALLE Co., ILL, 









Girist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 








—Am now engaged in building 
recognizes | fore ordering elsewhere. 


Read 


Mo., and he will send you the book post-paid. 


such as engines, boilers 
Prices low, terms reast 


J. 


Six 


For Almost Nothing. 


A Seventy-Page Book, cor 


DISCUSSIONS 


at the Meetings of the Missi 


Send Five 2 
To the Secretary, J. W. Shey 


jevery Dairy and Creamery Man. 


J.G. JOHNSON eo LO 


Association, held at St. Louis, on January 


rs, churns, workers, and every 
mable. Send for full circu 


J. SMITH, Brownsville, Mo. 


Creameries in Missouri. 


Consult me be- 


ataining a full report of the 


AND ESSAYS, 


ssippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 
30 and 31, 


-Cent Stamps, 


ypard, 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 
It should be read by 





DEALE 


Cheese Factory, C 


APPARATUS 


thing neede: Lina Cheese Factory, Creamery ‘or 
Price List. No. 
Mention the RURAL WORLD. 


AND 
We carry in stock Engines and Boilers, Factory 


Material, Setting and Hauling Cans, V: ats, Egg Cases, Ex 


RS IN 


SUPPLIES, 

and Di ury Churns, Cheese Boxes and Box 
‘ Preservative, in tact most ev ery- 
Dairy. Write for Mlustrated atalogue and 
604 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





Sen 
Catalogue 


for 


. INDIANAPOLI 
MANUFAC" 







Carry Engines and 


rite | 1 f ATLAS 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 


for immediate delivery. 


ENGINE 
WORKS 


Ss. IND., U. S.A. 







Boilers in Stock 








Will Buy the above Scale 


| $9.00 will get the scale asa premium. | 


1600 Olive Street, : 


wea Re ceived First ey pes at N 
eda! 


T ree bales to any other Press’ two. 
Also Horse-Powers, Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Couerm, 
oe. 


WEIGHING FROM 


AND THE 


RURAL WORLD,? 


9 & | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
44 OZ. TO 240 LBS., | 
| 
| 
| 


Any one sending six subscribers and 


~GOLMAN'S RURAL WORLD, | 


St. Louis, Mo, 


WHITM AN’S New PaTeNt” 
REBOUND PLUNGER PBRPETUAL 
TOANY 4 LEVER 







Y, State Fair, 1880, 1881 an@ 
nd Grand Gold M lin 1883 over Dederick and oth ra, 
aliforuin State Fair in 1883, Big e only ec’ ay 

uts 10 tons incar. Mostsimple and durg 
a bale every 3 minutes, Satisfaction guarantwed, 
Send for Circu am 






Manufactured by 
MAN A 


GRICULTUBAL CO., St. Louis. Me 








Over 3,000,in use. C omplete Mill and Shel- 
jler $115. A Doy can grind and keep in order. 

Adapted to any kind ot poses, Complete 
Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES. Send 
for book on grinding mills. NORDYKE & 
MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


No, | Plantation Saw Mi 


$200 


(SEND FOR D€&SCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
923, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front Sty 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mention tnis Paper. 











-FAY'S CELEBRATED: 
WATER-PROOF 


MANILLA ROOFING 


esemmbles fine leather; tor pete Outeide 
Walls, and Inside in place of plaster. Very 
strous and durable. Eatalozue with testimio- 
nials_ and samp les FREE. Established 1s 

Ww -FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 


PT 












DRALN YOUR FARM 


The cheapest Way to pro- 
duce good crops. 


OR; 









‘trated circular to 
S. MITCHELL & SONS, 


20 S. llth St., St. Louis, 


Mo. 





LOVELL 


| Police Goods, “xe. 











TURKISH BATH, 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
| 311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Sat 


s from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 


the above hours for ladies. 


SUNDAYS:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 


( 








| 
| 
} 


| election to fill the chair 









Latest & Best. ™ 


Ir is the nearest perfection yet made. Sim Lipors & and 
strength are its prominent features. One trial convinces 
rink managers © its superivrity over other skates, as i 
saves aun time and ¢ xP ens Price per pair, handsom ely 
nickel plated, #4 en d 6 i Yo for large ca 
logue of Roll Air Rifles, 
Joston, May 









r Skates, vk tevoivers, 
JOHN P. TONELE’S SUNS. 





“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES SAW-MILLS, 


Horse eo H R ES H E R S Clover Hallers 


Suited to all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio 





FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


Best in the World. Get the genuine. 
ery package has our Trade-mark an 
marked Frazer's. SOLD KV 








Fishing Nets, 


AND— 


FISHING TACKLE, 


Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


C. & F, CHENOT, 


No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST.. ST. ‘LOUIS ‘Mo, 


Notice. 


In accordance with following resolution of 
the Board of Trustees of A. and M. College, 


viz: 
Resolved. “That this board advertise and 
make known the fact, that there will be an 


ot Horticulture and 
College on the third Mon- 
next: 
‘riven of said election, 
ed with me. 

F, WATSON, Sec’y. 
hasdeateas il College, P.O., 


Eutomology at the 
day in September , 
Notice is hereby 






Ap- 


Miss 


| SICKNESS a life 





ERADICATES :§ MALARIAL POISON, 


Re-invigorates 

VENTS and € URES c Chitte. Feve 
Dyspepeia, ny oe Female, a 

rders, ecomumm: 

en physicians, bes ee 

Qnounced a Medicine by United 
tates thn edd z rtment, 

ae sale by all Druggists and Dealere 

generally. 


Principal Offic da Lab t 
24 & PG orth h Main Se, 


: FITS}: 3 


When Isaye ure ldo not mean merely to sto 
time and then havethem return es. I peenn | a 
EPI 
ve NS to 
is no reason for 


stem, PR 





have made the a ase of FIT: 
ng study. Iwarrapt m 
the worst cases. Because others have falle 
not now receiving acure., Send at once for a treatise and @& 
F ree Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 

Office, It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will dure ou. 
Address Dr. H. @. ROOT, 188 Pear! St., ork, 





ASTHMASimitumicne s Asthma and Hay 
Fever Remedy. Sold under pos- 
tive guarantee. Sample Free. 

L. SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland, 0 hie 


BINDER | 
Ne, NE 


After a test of four years, has the um 
qualified endorsement of machine-makerg 
and farmers throughout the a 
ing region, It will bind more 
the pound, with fewer breaks, than any 
other twine made, is strong, e¥en, free 
from bunches and knots; and by saving 
the time of the farmer, is worth doubig 
the price of othertwines, Ask your agen® 
“ 
for DIAMOND E, BINDER 
TWINE,’’ and take no other. 
a Breech Loading Shot Gun 
j [: 1 23 ( voncert Organette for $7 
5 Magic Lantern for, S12, & 
Gold $25 watch for $15 15 Silver Water 
for you can get any of these axtvies Free 
if you will devote a heb hours of your leisure 
time evenings to in ducing our new goods. 
ne lady secured aGold Wateh free, ina 
Gingle afternoon. A gentleman got a Sil- 
ver watch for fifteen minutes work ;a boy 
11 yearsold secured a watch in one day; 
penaeaes ot others have done nearly as well, If youhavea 
ic Lantern you can start a business that will ind 
yon rom $10 tu $50 every bight. Send at once for our 
strated Catalo ene of Gold and Silver Watches Self-cocking, 
Bull Dog Revolvers, Spy Glasses, Indian Scout and Astro- 
nomical Telescopes, ‘Telegraph ee Type Writers, 
Organ AcooWOR Violins, &c., &. TURING CO on 
the road RLD MANU actu c.co., 
Wealth 122 Nassau feet, New York. 








yoo wanta $30 26 Shot Repeating Rifle 


for 

















,51000 REWARD 


any arene bulling and el; ing 
ket as much Clover Seed “| pen? 
DAY “tbe 










BO erent a designs Birds, ad 
Wre atts Gold Pan- 
m bossed 


fancy type 10c. 11 
j IP Handle 4bladed Knife 
¢ (forindy. ‘orent 81. "00 th agen Ja toed your friends to send with 

t rant knife and a lovely pack ofcards FREE. 


¥ tain an 
UAXXTON PRINTING co., W ford, Cenn, 





THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price furnishep 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, 
\ 209 Market St., St. Louis. 
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ards, 


Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 
The receipts and shipments for the week 
nding Tuesday, Sept. 9th, were as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 























Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 2232 3862 1402 331 
Thursday...... 1764 2999 1017 256 
Friday..... 122% 1066 220 
Baturday......- 86 19 
Monday........ 2775 445 iz 
Tuesday... ... 1373 2219 57 
tal ....... 9,527 14,284 6,235 1,000 
Last week.... 8,148 = 18,875 7,464 510 
SHIPMENTS. 
Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules 
Wednesday.... 1002 1279 M4 128 
Thursday...... 2101 508 — 87 
Friday.... oo 17% 1369 698 55 
25 1934 443 188 
786 2706 920 257 
195 61lt — 212 
7,104 8,462 3,054 927 
4,736 12,784 2,566 1,147 
WChicago complains of large receipts of 


cholera hogs, which are bought and slaugh 
tered for city consumption. 

The British Government has contracted 
with a Chicago firm tor a supply of 500,000 
pounds compressed beef for the Gordon relief 
expedition. 

Missouri and Kansas together, furnish near- 
ly one-fourteenth of the annual hog crop of 
the whole world. 

The drought in Australia has killed off 14,- 
000,000 head of sheep. One flock-master hav- 
ing a flock of 60,000, reports having lost four- 
fifths of them. 

There are said to be 50,000 sheep running 
wild in the San Jaun islands off Washington 
Territory, Which can be sheared only once in 

our or five years. 

The size of some of the Scotch Highland 
sheep farms are reckoned by miles, not acres, 
-and the stock by thousands. 

Experiments are to be made in Kansas in 
raising horses on the plains in a similar man- 
ner to that in which cattle are raised at 
present. It looks as if the idea might prove a 
profitable one. 

Sheep raising, as conducted in England, is 
much more thorough and judicious than in 
thiscountry. A breeder of Hampshire Downs, 
in Kent, England, has 360 lambs from 300 ewes 
this season, without the loss of one, and three 
years ago had 412 lambs from 321 ewes, with 
out losing a ewe in the preceding winter. 

One cause of the depression of the beef 
market in Europe is, the dulness of the iron 
trade in England. The people are not mak- 
ing enough to buy beef to eat, and are cowm- 
pelled to live on bread and cheese and beer. 
England is the great market, drawing for her 
supplies of cattle in Germany, Russia, Spain, 
France and America. 

Hog cholera is playing havoc with swine in 
New Jersey. 

Commissioner E. P. Vining, of the Western 
Trunk Line Association, gives notice that the 
east-bound rates on live stock given in tariff 
14 D are canceled. Shipments of live stock 
from Council Bluffs and Omaha, will hereafter 
be subject to the following rates: To Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, Peoria, and common points: 
Horses and mules, $30 per car; cattle and 
caives, $70 per car; hogs, single deck cars, $70 
per car; sheep in single-deck cars, $55 per car. 
To St. Louis, East St. Louis and common 
points: Horses and mules, $62 50 per car; 
cattle and calves, $250 per car; 
single-deck cars, $52 50 per car; sheep in sin- 
gile-deck cars, $37 50 per car. 

Half-fat green and grass hogs of all descrip- 
tions are not wanted at any priceexceptina 
very limited way for stockers at prices from 
@3 75@4 50, some few of fair flesh bringiag as 
high as $5@550. In some cases they have 
301d $1 per 100 lbs. less than they cost in the 
country. 

Lieut. Schwatka of the United States Navy 
jas resigned his position and proposes em- 
barking in a novel scheme, no less than rais- 
ing cattlein the neighborhood of the Arctic 
circle. Infact he has already joined a com- 
pany of Scotch capitalists for the purpose. 





wrt ering in the vicinity of,the Arctic cir- 
cle would appear about as absurd and unprofi- 


table a business as one could embark into. The 
jocatign selected are the Aleutian islands 
near Kamtschatka in latitude 55 degrees 
north, which have heretofore been regarded 
as valueless. Lieut. Schwatka, however, in 
exploring the Yuken river of Alaska, made 
theimportant discovery that the climate of 
these islands which were supposed to be very 
vigorous, isf[on the contrary exceedingly 
balmy. Tlie temperature being 60 degrees 
or about our April temperature, the effects 
of the warm Japanese ocean current, like 
unto the Gulf Stream on the coast of America, 
aud called Kurosiwa, which flows round 
them. The islands we are further informed 


aré covered with perpetual verdure and have | 


no equal onthe planet for stock ranges, the 
area is about 2000 square mniles. 

The statement; of live stock forwarded 
East from the National and Unioa Stock 
Yards and East St. Louls during the month of 
June hasjust been published by H. 8S. De 
Pew, Joint Agent. The following the 
rrand totals 


are 


No No 
Roads. Cars. Head W’ght. Excess 


Chicago& Alton.. 865 31,114 17,800,000 549,000 | 
W.St.L. & Pac.... 185 10,767 3,668,600 108,500 | 


Indianap.& St. L.. 1,153 103 
Vandalia Line..... 578 
Ohio & Miss......... 37 


236 25,111,580 659,580 
1 12,992,600 1,236,600 
200 = 922,800 $7,800 








os Ee 2,344 186,848 60,495,580 2,601,480 





Total 


CATTLE—There was a somewhat more 
Houyant tone to the general market the past 
week and holders of decent cattle of any de- 
scription found less difficulty in making sales, 
eaud at stronger rates than were current the 
week previous. Rates have fluctuated 
slightly and they were not quite so high as 
during the closing days of last week, 


Considerably more than half the offerings 
were range cattie of a fair to medium quality. 
The number of really decent native cattle 
and indeed natives of any description was so 
smiall that sellers were not only in a position 
to sustain the advantages gained, but to es- 
tablish further slight advantages and such 
grades as shippers handle were readily sala- 
ble at the quotations published below. The 
scarcity of natives created an increased de- 


mand for the better grades of range cattle, | 


Dut the number of really good received here 


was light, and prices did not go above 4@4 | 


45. Low grade cattle ofall kinds were un- 


mproved and where sales were made below | 
views of shippers it has generally been | 


the 
onthis description. A number of corn-fed 
Texans were received and sold quickly in 
the place of natives for Eastern shipment at 
$5 55 for the entire lot which averaged from 
11233@118 ts. The local demand on city 
putehers account and that from interior 
buyers, was very liberal and for good fat cat- 
tie the demand has been rather in excess of 
the offerings. Mixed lots were taken freely 
by the first named, at a range from $3@3 90 


etraight steers bringing $5 60@4 20 the few na- | 


tive cows and heifers brought $280@3 25 while 
good Texas cows brought $3 65@3 

The trade on the closing day was dull, the 
aupply in sale being small and the demand 
Hight and mainly confined to local butchers 


rin 
















HOGS—The hog market the past week has 


preceding two or three. 
| a wide range. and thin and half-fat and grass 
| hogs have sold poorly avid proved a great 
| detriment to the trade. A large part of the 
week’s arrivals have been made up of a class 
| of hogs which have worried salesmen to get 
| off their hands at any price, that is grass 
| hogs of all weights, and half-fat hogs of ev- 
ery description. It is strange that with all 
they willinsist upon sending this unsalable 
stuff to market. They 
| tion and not pay much for 
hogs as good, corn-fed hogs are worth, as 
we have been informed many have been do- 
ing. Taken altogether, the market has 
lacked the briskness that has characterized it 
for some time past, and values have declined 
30c at least. The light hogs demand has fal- 
en off largely, and buyers were unusually 
close in thcir selections. Packers were 
handling but few, and city buyers were not 
buying in anticipation. On the opening day 
good corn-fed sold at unchanged 
prices, but the market for mixed packing 
and light hogs was weak from the start; 
choice heavy brought $6 35@6 70, Yorkers $6 10 
@635, mixed packing $6@625, fair-fleshed 
|}grass hogs $%}25@575, common 
| Thursday choice fat hogs were wanted, but 
all other descriptions were more or less neg- 
lected. Yorkers sold in a small way at $@ 


as 


hogs 


Good cattle hadtheir run and may be con- 
sidered unchanged at{quotations, but all des- | 
criptions'of common were strongly downward 
intendency. Offerings principally Texas and 
Indians of a mixed quality from the south- 
west. We quote: 

WXPOTTETS ....0- ceceesceccencscees+ $6 30 @ 6 65 
+ood to heavy steers.. 5 50 @ 6 52 
Fair to good steers..........+-+205 400 @ 5 40 
Jommon to medium nat. steers. 4 25 @ 4 35 
fair to good Colorado steers.... 4 00 @ 4 75 
southwest steers...... .. - 300 @ 450 
Light to good stockers.. a ee 
fair to goodfeeders .. ....- ee es 
Native cows and heifers......... 26 @385 
Grass Texas steers........-++-e005 250 @ 4 40 
Indian steers...... ... ~-300@445 
icalawags of any kind. 240 @ 3 00 
Wilech cows with calves...........23 06 @45 00 
TOR] CAIVES....e-ccceceee: eee 6 00 @13 00 


not proved so generally satisfactory as the | 
Prices have shown | 


the warning country shippers have received, | 


should use more cau- | 
stubble-fed | 


$3 50@4 50. | 


| chickens at $3 50 for selected young; $2 for old 
deer nominal; wood duck $1 25; Mallard $3; 
woodcock # ; snipe $2; tame live pigeons $1 50. 

VEALS—We quote choice live at 8 1-2c per 
lb.; fair 7 to 71-2c; heretics and poor thin 
4c to 5c. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy 
firm; inferior at $1 25 to $130; fair at $1 35 to 
$137; prime at $1 38 to $140; clover steady at 
| $475 to $5 10; redtop quiet at 30 to 37 1-2c; mil- 

lets and Hungarian nominal. Sales: Timothy 

10 sks at $1 32 1-2; 
| car on p, t. Redtop -46 and 46 and 17 sks red- 
top on p. t. 

APPLES—Trade light though offerings 
| quitelarge. With demand light and almost 
| wholly for strictly choice fruit, and bulk of 
receipts common to fair stock, the market 
was naturally weak and depressed, 
some of the Southern jrailroads (the present 
outlet for apples) were refusing perishable 
goods owing to scarcity of cars; this, coupled 
with the intevsely warm weather prevailing, 
made matters worse. We quote: Choice to 
fancy higb-colored, good- keeping, well-coop 
ered fruit firm and ready sale at $1 75@2, 


besides 


fair $1 25@1 50, small sound 65¢@$1; damaged | 
80 bbls choice but soft at $1 60, 10 | 


less. Sales 

domino at $1,24 

lots at quotations. 
DRIED FRUIT—New apples dragging and 


and 10do at 80c, 75 bbisin 


dealers. We quote: Apples—Inferior 4c, fair 

4\4@44c, prime 4%c, choice bright 5¢e evapo- 
| rated 6c to 8c. Peaches 
j}and quarters 54c to 6c, halves 6¥e. 


Black- 


| berries 9c. Old,wormy and very poor fruit | 


}much lower than foregoing figures. Sales 
| 21 sks apples at 4%c, 13 do at 4y¥c9 and5 
choice do at5c,75 pkgsinlots at quotations. 
FLAXSEED—In demand and firm. Sales 
2cars prime $1 28,4 do at $129; last sale re- 
| jected at $1 26. 
| HEMPSEED—Steady but quiet, at $1 8@8. 
| CASTOR BEANS—Quiet at $1 90 on basts of 
| pure. 

PEACHES—Easier, under increased offer- 
ings, very little of which was really choice 
fruit, poor to medium stock slow sale, but 
choice in good demand. A car-load Dela- 


in demand and | 


69 at $134; 190 at $137. 1! 





Influence of Beer on Health. |r HYATT’S 
Colonel Green, President of the Con- | 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 





| pany, says that in one of our largest cit- 
ies containing a great population of beer 
drinkers, he had occasion to note the} 

EXPERIENCE HAS PROVED THE 


deaths among a largé group of persong | . fact to thousands of sufferers from SUROFULA 
| SYPHILIS, RHEUMATISM and IMPURE 


FOR THE BLOOD. 








| whose habits, in their own eyes and! LOOD which isthe parent of so many dise 
lthose of their friends and physicians, | that thisold and renowned remedy is more e¢ 


ec- 
tive and has wrought more absolute cures than any 
ether medicine on earth It searches the Blood, 

eansestit from all humors and enriches tt to a cor 


" | 
were temperate: but they were habitua) | diti 
DIS 





| scare an Tha 2 rati : f perrecthealth! In the treatment of SKIN 

}users of beer. When the observations EASES its operation Is erent! aided by the use of 

| . — om » aware GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, which eliminates 
began, they were, upon the average,| [{¢ pelnemane aeeuatians aa Umar edana 60 the tet 


The genuine HYATT’S LIFE BALSAM is 
prepared only at the Laboratory of C. N. CRIT- 

"ENTON, Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York 
and sold by all Druggists. 


face 


something under middle age, and they 
were, of course, selected lives. 
For two or three years there was noth- 


CREAT ST, LOUIS FAIR 


LIFE BALSAM | 


OCTOBER 6th to Ith, 1884. 
OPEN TO THE WORLD. 


Entries, Spaces, Stalls and Pens Free to all Exhibitors. 
SBS5SO,000 Cash Premiums 


Half Fare Rates on all Roads during the Fair, Regular Live 


slightly lower to sell; quality offerings, too, | 
was generally below _the requirements of | 


(nominal) —Mixed | 





ing very remarkable to be noted among K. K. K. 

this group. Presently death began to Keen Kane Kutter. 

| strike it; and, until it had dwindled to a - 

fraction of its original proportions, the : > Made especially for} 


wortality in it was astounding in extent, 
and still more remarkable in the mani- 
fest identity of cause and mode. There 
was no mistaking it. The history was 
almost invariably—robust, in apparent 
health, full museles, a fair outside, in- 
creasing weight, florid faces, then a 
touch of cold, or a sniff of malaria; and 
instantly some acute disease, with almost 
invariably typhoid symptoms, was in 
violent action; and ten days or less ended 
it. 

It was as if the system had been kept 
fair outside, while within it was eaten to 
}a shell, and at the first touch of disease 
| there was utter collapse; every fibre was 
poisoned and weak. And this, in its 
| main features, varying, of course, in de- 
| gree, has been his observation in beer 
|drinking everywhere. I: is peculiarly 
| deceptive at tirst; it is thoroughly de- 
| 


| 
| 
| 


i struetive at the last. 





cutting sugar and sorgo 
vane, 
Is used on the planta- 


= fe _tions of Louisiana 
= AS \ Cuba. 
= F_| Ithas a crook on the 


back of the knife for 
stripping the cane before 
it is cut. 

Every 









and | 


E| 


sorgo grower 


wanted, 
, Those who cut the cane 
Bee, With these knives can 
uy, Save time, do the job bet- 
ter, and with less exer- 
tion than by using any} 
other knife. 
1 It is made of solid cast 
| steel and is full polished, 
J is light and strong, and 
‘ measures twenty inches | 
fe! from end of blade to end | 







who has seen the knife | § 
iys it is just what is|/ 7 


Stock Sales during the Fair. 


For Illustrated Premium List or information address the Secretary. 


FESTUS J. WADE, 


Secretary. 


CHARLES GREEN, 


President. 












SAVES TIME, 


And does its wor 


WA 
sh women hire an 
hes from wear. 


BEST WASHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD! 


MISSOURI 


STEAM WASHE 


LABOR and CLOTHES! 
k BETTER 


Washer ever made; with Absolutely 
y. | NO WEAR ON CLOTHES! 


TWENTY THOUSAND SOLD in 8IX MONTHS, 
Every Purchaser enthusiastic In its Praise! 







than any 


TL 
Expense of washwoman 


and clothes worn ous 


RETAIL PRICESI0. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. AGENTS WANTED. 





620, mixed packing $5 80@2 25, and butchers } ware received—was in good condition, but 


| Sheep for Mutton. 


| of handle. 

A correspondent for the Cincinnati En- | @Is offered as a premium only on the 
I read your letter in the | RURAL Wortp. 

| Enquirer of July 23d, and feel certain that And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 

| you have set forth the real reasons why | press charges) to all who will send us 

| Americans do not eat mutton, asthe mut- | two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 


| quirer writes : 


The Missouri Steam Washer is asmall portable machine that can be used upon any 
family cook stove. Is made wholly of metal, hence Seer. durable. By operation of the 
machine steam is passed through and through the soiled linen, until all dirt is removed 
from it, leaving articles thoroughly cleansed and purified. By use of perforated tubes 
we keep clothes always in motion, and steam forced through them, causing it to search 


out and eradicate every atom of dirtin them. 
READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT AFTER HAVING USED IT. 


hogs in | 


the | 
differance however, amounting to very little. 





to choice heavies $ 25@6 50. On Friday trade 
| Was again dull and prices weak, the best 
|heavies. only bringing $6 25@640, Yorkers 
| dull and hard to move at $5 90@6 10, packing 
nominal at $575@610, grass and common 
thin lots $3 50@5 25. Saturday there was no 
market to speak of, and prices were nomi 

nally weak and unchanged. 
market was dull, weak and lower, sales made 
| slowly. Quality poor. Heavy weights sala- 
lble at $6 10@640. packing not quotable. 
Yorkers very slow at $5 85@6 10. 

Weak and slow at the close. Offerings light 
and poor inquality. Good heavies 
and would bring $6 40 if not more, the best to- 
day bringing $6 25@630. Lights with 





slow 


asmall way at $5 40@5 8. Common, thin and 
grasses selling to stockers at $ 25@5. 

| SHEEP—This market continues dull and 
without change. The outlook for any im- 
provement continues very remote, and not 
until the receipts pick up in quality can any 
change for the better be expected. There 
was some inquiry for good stock sheep 
which sold at $250@3. Good to choice mut- 
tons were salable at $3 25@360, fair to me- 


| dium $3@3 50, and common $2@2 25. 
| 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR—Demand dull and there was very 
little life displayed, the week’s movement 
| being confined to local traders. The shipping 
| demand and business being of small propor- 
|tions. Changes in values were very slight 
| but the tendency was alwayslower. Sales on 





basis: Fine superfine and X nominal at 2@ 
225; XX $230@240; XXX $255@270; family 
$2 85@3 00; choice $3 35@3 50; fancy $3 75@3 95; 
extra do $1@435; patents $4 50@5 15. 
WHEAT—Received into elevators ‘during 
| week 212,147 bushels; withdrawn 64,400 bush- 
els. 
by about the same general featnres as marked 
the preceding week. Receipts were large the 


both cash and futures felt the effects and de- 
clined. The former closing with free sellers 
at 2@3c decline; No. 2 red going at 763;@77° 
No. 3 do 64% @@6654, No.4 58%@6044, rejected 
65@57, No. 2 Mediterranean 77, No.3 do 66%@ 
68 bid. Futures were completely demoralized 
and there was a rush tosell, prices breaking 
1¥@2%c, Sept. selling at 76%, Oct. 80's@79, 
Nov. 8244@813;, Dec, 843 @3344, Year 76%, May 
927% bid. 

CORN—Received into elevators during 
week 76,060 bushels; withdrawn 21,669 bushels. 
The general market aboutthe same as wheat 
up to the closing day, when they followed 
that cereal and broke largely, the market 
being unsettled and weak. The late close 








declines of }@2%c, Sept. so'd at 491;@47% , 
|; Oct. 48@474%, Nov. 49@40%, Year 36%@363;- 
| Oash No.2 mixed was off 2c and dull at 
| 47'4@48, NO. 2 white do 48 bid, rejected 454@ 
| 46, rejected 4534@4544, no grade 42@43 bid. 
| OATS—Received into elevators during 
week 161,160 bushels; withdrawn 25,642 bush- 
els. This market showed no weakness. The 
demand was good and steady, and there was 
not too many sellers, so that rates may be 
| called better. There was an excellent order 
| demand for cash, and the market was firm 
j}and higher, No. 2, 25%%@26; No.2 white 2614, 
and rejected 2314,@24. Futures brought 26 for 
Sept., 264¢ for Oct., 26°; @2644, for Nov., 26% for 
Dec., for Year, and 29%@29% for 
May. 


j 
| 
| . > 
| 253% @25 7% 


HAY —Receipts heavy of timothy; and mar- 
ket dull, weak and depressed—only a small 
portion of offerings sold; closed with sellers 
at full 50c per ton decline; prairie scarce and 
steady. Sales: on E, trk—1 car mixed at $7 75, 
1 at $6 50, 4 cars prime to choice mixed at $8@ 
8 50, 1 do at $8 75, 2 prime timothy at $9@9 50, 2 
about choice do at $ll,1 choice do at $1150; 
this side—2 cars choice prairie at $9, 1 mixed, 
timothy at $8,4 choice do to prime timothy at 
$9,2 prime timothy at $9 50, 3doat $10,2 
strictly prime do at $10 50, 8 choice do at $11@ 

1 50,128 half bales poor mixed at $6 50. 

STRAW—Lower. Sale 1 carkE. trk. at $5 25. 

BUTTER—In fair demand, and steady ; stock 
| of strictly choice fresh pretty well cleared up 
still enough for all inquiries; supply of good 
medium being steadily reduced, though there 
| was no great strength or activity tothe mar- 
ket for such; low grades dull and unchanged. 
Demand chiefly on local account. We quote: 
Creamery—Choice 23c, fancy in small quanti- 
ties at 24c, poorer grades less. Dairy—Choice 
atl7@l8c, good medium l1@l5c, low do 12e, 
common 9@10c; near-by make and lots in 
pails quiet at6c tol0c; grease at4dc. Sules: 
| 70 tubs low at 10c, 10 do at same, 50 tubs dairy 
at l7c, 10 creamery at 20c, 20 do at 2lc, 10 do at 
22c 

CHEESE—Dull and easy. We quote (in 

quantities): Full cream—choice at 10@10%c; 
| fair at 7@8c ; skims—choice at6c, poorer grades 
at 14¢c to 5c. 

EGGS—Slow sale and tending down tn price 
| the hot weather prevalent having a depress- 
{ing effect. Strictly fresh at 12@12\c. 
Stale, partially damaged, etc., less, 

LIVE POULTRY—Unchanged, Offerings 
light, partly of held-over stock, while there 
| was no demand worth speaking of. We quote: 
| Old chickens—cocks $2 50, mixed $2 75@3, hens 
| $325; young—small $150@175, good-sized $2 
large $220; ducks $2 25 to $2 50. 

GAME —Prairie chickens in large supply, 
lull and weak—condition of receipts bad. 
| Deer not wanted—weather too warm. Other 
|game dull and Prairie 


8. C. 


| 





} to $2 25, choice 


unchanged. Sales 


Monday the | 


wanted | 


sales at $5 65@6, mixed packing also selling in | 


| 


the closing day being made on the following 


The week’s market was characterized | 


closing day, and advices discouraging, and | 


for options was firm, however, with buyers at | 


| quality of fruit only fair—sold at $1 to $150 
| per half-bushel basket for mixed free, smocks 
| and small Crawfords. Arkansas fruit ranged 
| from 25c to 75c, and Texas from 50c, to $1 per 
4s -bushel box. ‘ 

PEARS—In fair supply and steady. We 
quote: Bartlett at $1@1 25, flemish beauty 75@ 
1, duchess 60@75c, seckel 60@65, common va- 
rieties 35@50c. Home-grown range at $1 50 to 
$2 25 per bu loose. 


; PLUMS—Damson in demand at $4 per bu 
Green gages sold at $2 50 per 35-lb. box. , 
GRAPBES—Lower; supplies liberal. Sales 
Ohio—Delaware at $1 and Concord at 50@55c 
¥ 10-t basket, Martha 35c ¥ 5- ft basket; near- 
by growth—Concord 4@5c, Ives’ seedling 3@ic 

¥ b. 

WATERMELONS—Firmer, and in good de- 

mand. Car lots quotable at $50 to $65 on track 

—3 cars sold at $52 50, $55 and $65. 
Quinces—Quotable at $2@2 50 ¥ bu. 
LEMONS—Quiet, We quote; Messina and 

Palermo at $3 per box for 4 tier, $450 to $5 for 

5-tler on orders—all repacked. 


ton raised here can hardly be called mut- 
ton when compared with that of Great 
Britain. I quite endorse your views as 
to necessity of American farmers to at 
once look to their interests, and breed 
|sheep for mutton as well as wool, but 
{eannét agree with you as to the two) 
| breeds you name being the best. I am | 
quite familiar with all breeds of sheep | 
j and sheep raising, and only left the old | 
| country two years since. The breeds you | 
| name are excellent, but cannot compare | 
|} with the Shropshire in short wool, and | 
ithe Border Leicester in long-wooled | 
| sheep. The Shropshire has taken the 


lead far in advance of all others, partic- 
ularly for the last five years. No moth- 
ers have so much milk or care for their 
lambs as well as the Shropshire. They 
are the earliest to mature, their mutton 
sells one cent per pound over all others, 
their wool brings the highest price next 
to the Merino, and is more in demand, 
and they are very hardy and docile. The 
Border Leicester has also too many good 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT—Steady. We quote 
Bartlett pears at $350 to $4 per40-lb box; 
plums $2 50 per 20-Ib. box; grapes $4 50 per 40- 
ib crate for muscat and $5 for tokay. 

CRAB APPLES—Choice Siberian and trans- 
cendent selling at 30 to 40e per 1-3-bu box. 

POTATOES—Steady. 
and wagon receipts at 34c to 38c—mainly at 
35c. Sales: 74.sks at 30c, 65 and 94 peerless at 
37¢. 

According to specials to the Chicago Tri- 
| bune, Iowa promises the largest potato crop 
|} ever known; Illinois will have 





nearly an 


indiana not so good. 
CABBAGE—Sell on orders at $1 50 ¥ crate. 
SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Bermu- 
da sell at $2 ¥ bbl in shipping order, nanse- 


mond at $2 75. 
| ONIONS—In light demand but steady. 


Sales 
all prime Iowa red—160 sks at 32}44¢ # bu, 27 
| at 33c. 110 and 30 choice at 35c, 200, 129 and 75 
bbls at # ¥ bbl. 

TOMATOES—Shipping stock at 60c ¥ bu 
| box on orders. 
HONEY—Plentiful; dull. Comb 10@12%e, 
| Strictly choice more; strained or extracted, 
534 @6 cents. 


| 30 cents. 

WOOL—Quiet and steady. 
light, though stocks in dealers hands are 
fair in amount. We quote: Tub-washed— 
; choice at 30c, fair 28@29c, low 25@26c; un- 
washed—medium 21@21\%c, fair do 19@20c, 


Current receipts 


dark and heavy do 16@l7c; Kansas—clear 
medium lic, light fine 15@l6c heavy do 13c, 
low and coarse llc; Texas at from lic, to 2le; 
black 2@5c per f less, burrry and cotted 3@ 
l5c less than foregoing figures. Tare on sacks 
| 336 Ibs; dealers allow 25c for new sacks and 
lic for old sacks. Sales: 7 sks burry at 12c, 
small lots do at 13@15c, 8 low mixed at 18c, 15 
sks fair (in lots) at 20c; tub—11 sks at 30c2 at 
20c. 


SEEDS. 

Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 

E, Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, Sept. 9, 1884, 
Net cash prices. Cash with order 
RED WHEATS. 

Bearded and velvet chaff..............00-$ 
| AMBER WHEATS, 
















PUES ONE GOPMAB i crcccccasccsevccscicese 3-00 
WHITE WHEATS. 

Tappahannock and Diebl.............c0e00s 1 00 
ae  08a0 To 
Barley... 85 
ted Clover. 5 25 
Ba covcccceses 7 2s 

Lo rere 1 50 
| Orchard Grass 1 5y 
| Red Top.... 59 
Blue Grass..... eveecere ~ 





—Dr. E. R. Moody left Monday for Indianap 
olis, Ind., where he goes to have published 
his new book, entitled “‘The National White 
Chester Record.” Dr. Moody has made the 
record of White Chester hogs a study for 
years, and has been engaged about a year in 
the preparation of this work. The book 
will contain 800 pages and will be bound in 
cloth.—Eminence Constitutionalist. 





Chicken Hawks. 


The hawk is a name indiscriminately 
applied to many birds of the different 
falcon families; in fact, to almost any 
bird of prey not a vulture, an eagle or 


owl. ‘The variety most dreaded to 
visit the poultry yards is the harrier 
(cercinea hadsonius). It is a slow and 
graceful sailer, but a short distance 


above the ground. A good vigilant hen, 
when possessed of ordinary courage, will 
generally be able to drive it off; but 
when the chicks have been left by the 
hen and have reached the age of ram- 
bling. they are in the most danger from 
this hawk. It rarely strikes its victim 
on the wing, but takes it with a grip, 
choking it to death. To matured fowls 
itis more of a scare, keeps them under 
constant fear, but seldom does any real 
damage among them. ‘The fowls, at the 
approach of this hawk, will instinctively 


Sacked at 30c to 37c, | 


average yield; but Michigan, Wisconsin and | 


SORGHUM—Fair 24@2é¢, fine to choice 28 to 


clear comb 20@31 4c, light bright fine 18@19e, | 


qualities to compare with long-wooled 
sheep. I have seen Shropshire rams sell 
yearly at $200 each, and Border Leices- 
tears at $100 each. and that without going 
to an odd extra one, that brings up to 
$500. 

I have no interest at present in those 
breeds, but merely write to set any one 


right that wants to breed sheep. I feel 
certain that any man layiag the proper 
foundation for a flock of Shropshire 





Down sheep in this country, would just 
|lay the way of making a rapid fortune. 
| Sheep require a certain amount of care, 





| and for that little care will pay more than | 
}any other animal. I really think you 
|}have made a mistake in naming the} 
| breeds in your letter. The Border Lei- | 
| cester is the nicest headed among sheep; | 
| have often seen a yearling ewe pointed 
| out as beinga novelty for an artist. The | 
| Hampshire Downs are the largest and 
| coarsest sheep of the English breeds; | 
| first-class as mutton, but don’t mature | 
early. They have heads as large as an | 
ordinary calf’s head. ‘lhe Lincolns are} 
‘excellent sheep. but the Border Leices- 
| ters have more friends in the old country. 





—Taking year after year, no vegetable 
| crop is likely to pay better than winter 
| Onions. Those who had them last winter 
| unite in saying that it was about the only 
|crop that brought them much profit. 
| After becoming once acquainted with 
| the best method of culture itis an easy 
|crop to raise, requiring but very little 
attention during its growth. Children 
can do nearly all the harvesting and 
| preparation for market. Now’ is 
time to plant the sets. Plant each set 
right side up. cover shallow in drills one 
foot apart. Pull early in spring, tie in 





clip the tops and ship in berry crates. 








Chaff. 
Maryland farmers are making watermelon 
vinegar. 
Seven Chicago policemen have been sent to 
lunatic asylums during the past year. 
Perfection. The Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Old 
give perfect results. 


10c., at druggists. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Any fashionable color, 
Wells, Richardson & Co., 





The Salvation Army in England seems to 
| have nearly run its course. Without perse- 
| onto it became uninteresting and unnat- 
| tractive. 





It is expected that the production of wine 
n California this season will be nearly double 
| that of last year, or between twelve and fif- 
teen million gallons. 

The Merry Days of Old.—In reading of the 
middle ages one is struck by the accounts 


given of feats of strength, etc., of the 
life actors of those times. The suits of 
armor worn, would certainly indicate the 


possession of greater physical strength than 
j8 developed by men in these latter days. 
What wrought the change? Men lived in the 
merry daysamore out-door life than this 
advanced civilization of ours can afford. 
There is a greater consumption of brain 
matter, and that increased demand on men- 
tal and physical power necessitates the use 
of a pure vegetable stimulant tonic, such as 
the Ilome Stomach Bitters. 

Some queer names of sailing vessels are 
Essence of Peppermint, Can’t Help It, Gay 
Thomas, Happy-Go-Lucky, Rise and Shine 
GirlI Love, Tarry Not, Rise Over, Jumbo, 
and Jehu, 

A Methodist mother in Israel, contrasting a 
century ago with the present, said: “Then 
we had golden sermons in wooden pulpits; 
now we have wooden sermons in go)den pul- 
pits.” 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner characterizes 
Boston as “superior to any other American 
city in general cultivation,” but adds, unfor- 
tunately, that itis “‘pre-eminently the home 
of delusions.” 





Cuts from barbed wire fence, cured 
with Stewart’s Healing Powder. 





seek shelter under the nearest brush or 
other dense growth, and are safe; the 
hawk will attempt to drive them out, re- 
maining sometimes at this attempt for 





fifteen minutes, and can easily be shot. 


No scar or gray hair, 50 cts a box. 


Monare 








WANTED °. travel and sell our | 
ONTH pw pe Th 
1A 4S" ©o., 174 Race St, Gineinnath, oO. 


the | 


bunches of four or five after stripping, | 


Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes | 


WORLD. 

Remember, the price for the RuRAt | 
WORLD is one dollar and tifty cents per 
year each subscription. 





| 
| 





Maignen's Patent Filtre Rapide for Refining | 
Cider and Clarifying Sorghum and 
Cane Juice, 





As a Filter it has no equal, being as eflicient 
and more rapid than Bone Coal, while its 
cost is So cheap as to place itin the hands of | 
the smallest manufacturer, requires no skill 
to work it, is inexpensive in comparison, and 
indispensible to either the manufacturer of 
cider or sirup. This filter does not decolorize, 
yut it will filter goods to a perfect brilliancy. 
Full particulars furnished by addressing, 

0. F. BOOMER. 
wt47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Mention Rural World. | 


PLUMMER 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


OVER 50 | 
| 
| 


Gold Medals 


AND 











| 
| 


Highest Awards 


including London 
Paris and Phila- 
delphia World's 
Expositions. De- 
scriptive Illustra- 
ted CATALOGUES 
and full particu- 
lars mailed free, 
on application to 





| Secretary Plummer Fruit Evaporator Co'y. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 383 


COOK'S , EVAPORATOR ! 


Sorghum, Maple and Sugar. Circulars 
sent free. 
| WHITENACK BORDINE & CO. TECUMSEH MICH. 


"SORGHUM SUGAR MAKERS 


| .AND BREWERS. 
BONNABEL’S 


Bi-Sulphite of Lime, 


Established in 1851. 


Constantly used by all SUGAR-MAKERS in 
Louisiana, and by BREWERS all over the 
country. Send for circulars. My article can 
always be obtained from Messrs. C. Ehlermann 
& Co., 22d Street and Scott Ave., St. Louis, and 


Coolidge & Marcus, 241 Water street, New York. 
Kighty Sises, for Hand, . 

the Tropical World and by all 

& SCOVILLS Northern 





Box 3197. 















H. BONNABEL, 
New Orleans. 
Loh Animal, Steam and Water Power. 
1 The Best. The Cheapest 
the leading Sorghum growers 
Samm of tne West, Catalogues and 


yim Thousands in use throughout 
Prices, and Prof’s. WEBEB 


CANE MANUAL sent froe 
by GEO. L. SQUIER, 
Buffalo, N. ¥- 








For Sale--Cheap. 


| 1 Sugar Mill—for manufacturing Sorghum 
| Syrup—with Engine and boiler, 1 Plantation 
} Mill, Evaporators, Pumps. &c., in complete 
| working order. Willsell all together or separ- 
ately. Will sell cheap for CASH to close an 
estate. For full particulars address, 
Cc. D. OTIS, 
32 Lake St., Chicago, Ills 


ATTENTION, FARMERS. 
GOODSIAT WHOLESALE PRICES FOR CASH. 


Dry-Goods, Clothing, Hats, Caps, Boots and 
Shoes and general Merchandise, Country or- 
ders exclusively. 
Give us atrial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
BROD & MILLER, 
1216 Biddle St., St. Louts, Mo, 
Send for Price List. 


O EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS get Brain | 
erd & Armstrong’s factory ends culled | 
“Waste Embroidery”—sold at lessthan half 

orice. 40 cents will buy what would cost One 
Jollar in skeins. Allof good silk and beautti- | 
ful colors, in pieces from one to three yards 
long. Send 40 cents in stamps Or postat note 

to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


{ 











Orrtce WM. BARB Dry Goovs Co., St.Louis, June 25,'84 
To whom it mayconcern :-We have been selling the MISSOURE 
STEAM WASHER for some littletime and with great success. 
We have never had acomplaint, but onthe contrarv,every 
customer admitsthat it has cone i i 


all that was claimed for it. 
Itcertainly has merit. yu. B 


ABB Dey Goovs Co. 
OFFice SImMONS’ HARDWARE Co., St. Louis, June 24, '84. 
To all whom it may concern:—We have sold the MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER to many parties in this city,and it has given 
Unusualeatisfaction. It istheonly Washing Machine we have 
ever had confidence enough into place onsale. We hope ell 
willgiveita trial. SIMMONS’ HARDWABE Co. 
EMANUEL CHURCH, Webster, June 11, 84.—I take pleasure 
in sending the other five dollarsfor Washer. I donot want 
thirty daystrial. Am perfectly satisfied with one day'strial. 
No money could induce me to part with it ifI could not get 
another. Our wash was finishedin two anda halfhours which 
formerly tookall day; did not ruba piece, and they looked 
far whiter than with old process. They are a blessing to wo- 
mankind. Hope youwill makemillions. C. E.D. Gairriru 
Sr. Loris, Mo., June 28, 1884.— We have used the Missouri 
Steam Washer in our family for overayear,and recommend 
itasagreat Labor snd Clothes Saving Machine, We have 
washed lace curtains with it with great success, and would not 
be withoutit under any circumstances.—Mrs. F.W. Hofmann, 
N 1 Rutger street, St. Louis. 
Have used the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER for twelve months 
and regard the invention asa domestic institution not second 
to sewing machines.—E. W. Stephens,Columbia, Mo. Herald. 





Ladies governed by reason ,not prejudice, will use {t.—Baird 
Steam isthe most powerful cleausing agent and disinfectant 
nown to man.— Watts. 

The Missourt STEAM WASHER will be used universally,as 
soon as its merits are discovered by the people.—Jas. Bennett. 

One hundred dollars would not buy my MissourRt STEAM 
WASHER if I could not ge tanother.--Mrs.Kate Ferris,Mexico 

_J. WORTH, proprietor ofthe People's Tea Store, 1714 Frank- 
linave., St. Louis, says: “The MissouRl STEAM WASHER 
is animmense success, as it will wash shirts clean without the 
sweat of the washboard." 

Thave been usingthe Missouri STEAM WasuHeER for five 
months, and my little girl 14 years old can do a large washing 
ina few hours, withouttiring her in the least.—Mrs. Johnson 
3111 Thomas street, St. Louis. 

The Missovri STEAM WASHEB has done allthe washing in 
= laundry for the past twelve months, washing from 500 to 
300 pieces a day, doing the work of from three to five wash- 
women.--Lewis Hord, prop. Central-Ringo Hotel, Mexico, Mo 

The Missovei STFAM WASHERisa treasure,and no hause~ 
keeper should be withoutit. The wife of the editorofthis pa- 
per has been using one ofthem for more than a year, and she 
would notsellit for $50 and do without.—Columbia Sentine!. 

Sr. Louis, June 28, '84.—The Missouri Steam Washer has 
beenin use in my family for some time. We like it and cannot 
getalong without it. he clothes are washed quickly and 

erfectly clean, and every economical housekeeper ought to 

ave one. I canturn out a weeks’ washing in two hoursfora 
family of five-—Mrs. G. Allen, 1808 Oregon Ave. 


If youcannot buy the Washer of your Merchant or an Agent, remit $10 in money order or draft 
it will be sent by express, all charges prepaid. For Circulars,'Terms, etc., address 


and 
JOHNSTON BROS., General Agents for the United States, 
Office and Factory, No. 300 N. Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 





—AND— 


FARM MACHINERY, 


Write for Catalogues- 


GEO.K.OYLER MANUFACTURING Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO.,™3 


Manufacturers of 





FAY i: G 


SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. LOW TO DE 
CLASS. 


A 
FREE CATALOGUES. G 








RARE 


EO. 8. 


BEST ST 
IN THE 
WORLD 
4 TERS. EVERYTHING FIRST 
fone TY ANFREDONIA, N. ¥. 








(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
in America) offer to 


the United 
at St. Louis 

If you want 
Goods or Samples, 


of 


part 
States, 








THE ACME MOWERS 


—A a2 


Combined Mowers & Dropper 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 
ket. Will do 


PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 


Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices. 


A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis 


The Ross Ensilage ang Fodder Cutters. 










These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best in the World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make Inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y. 

.. B.—Our new and valuable book on Ensi- 
lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on application. 

Mention the Rural World. 
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size, Ripe, latitude 42°, 20th July 
The earliest and most beautiful 
year known. Sold Wholesale in 
ew_ York at S88 per bushel 
4% $8 Send for Full Beseription. 
JAddress, J. SS. COLLINS, 
MOOKESTOWN, New Jersey. 





TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS 

Van Eps’ Patent Window Flower Pot Shelves 
and Bracl:ets at special low rates. For illus- 
trated price list address, 
H. R. VAN EPS, Peoria, Ill. 


ENTERPRISE | 


Wind-Mill, 












New CHAMPION 


Force Pump. 


ENTERPRIS E 
FEED GRINDERS. 


Climax Corn & Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter 





‘Gentleman’s House 


of 120 acres, all in first class blue grass and tim 
othy, highly improved and arranged for rais- 
ing fine stock, conveniently located on Gravel 
Road near Columbia, Mo. 


Price, 7,500 Dollars. 


CHAS. GALLE, 


Address, ; 
. Columbia, Mo. 
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Bales 10 tons a day. Loads full weight in cars, 
Address, GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, TL. 


POONER PAT. COLLAR! 


The PREVENTS CHAFING, 


\ Cannot Choke a Horse 


Adjusts itself to any 
; Horse’s Neck, 
\ Has two Rows of 
; Stitching, 


YF Will hold Hames 
= in place better than 
any other Collar. - 

J. B. SICKLES, SADDLERY CO. 
Lo is, 


. Lou 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 






















THE PROFIT 


FARM BOILER 

Is simple, perfect and cheap; the 
BEST FEED COOKER; the 
only dumping boiler; emptiesits ff 
kettle ina minute. Over6,000 
in use; Cook your corn and 
potatoes and save one-half the 
cost of pork. Send for circular. 

D PERRY & CO., 

Batavia, Ill. 

Wicago Salesroom: 11 Miehigan Ave. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. ™ 
ROT TAGES “Ot 
ntsonEc no 
Ical House Bu 
ing. Containing 24 
plates of Cottages 
Ing from $500 to $3,000 
with etions re 
} estimating, 
ocation and planning 
of buildings, sanitary 
arrangements, ete, 1 
M a : gro. 4 handsome: 
== - . bound in clot i 
Sureceipt of 6L, Wil. T, COMSTOCK, Pub,, 6 Astur a 
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